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CAPTAINS LOG 


ooking back over my previous log entries | 
ee to have spent most of my time 
grumbling about one thing or another, so I've 
resolved to be sweetness and light this issue. 
That resolve is made easier by the fact that 
there isn’t much to grumble about, so we'll all 
pause to reflect on what's been happening 
since | last got together with my typewriter 
(no microphones or computers for this Cap- 
tain’s Log entries) and with you all. 

Hmmmmm, consults mobile log (pocket 
diary). Let's see... I've been to two and a half 
conventions — Rising Suns, Sol 111 and, for 
one day only to Yorcon. 

Rising Suns was more of a get-together of a 
bunch of a bunch of about 80 regular con- 
goers, a sort of warm-up before the season 
started, organised by Mike Davey and Eric 
Letherman. It was such a hit that they were 
‘persuaded’ to organise another for next year. 
Main feature of Rising Suns was that most of 
the convention took place, for no clear reason 
and in spite of Mike and Eric's efforts, on the 
stairs and in the foyer of the hotel. 

The ‘Con game’ adapted by Tony Cullen 
from the Judge Dredd board game, made its 
debut here also. 

Sol 111 85, a Star Trek Convention, was an 
altogether grander affair. Held in the Adelphi 
hotel in Liverpool it started well for your 
Captain with the obligatory late night and then 
(| was staying in the overflow hotel, the St 
George's), at about 4am we were all evacu- 
ated because there was a fire in one of the 
rooms. 

Not all were roused by the banshee wail of 
the firealarms — for some slept right through, 
but my semi-awake shiverings were enlived 
by the discovery that also in the hotel were the 
entire Liverpool Football Club. The interrupted 
night didn't put them off their game, happily, 
for they won later that day. All praise to the 
staff of the St George's for efficiency — 
especially the receptionist doing a roll-call 
clad only in a skimpy nightshirt! 

With true dedication and with the start of a 
streaming cold your Captain was up betimes 
the next day, and starting to gather material 
for the interview with guest-of-honour Mark 
Lenard, though | must have looked not quite 
my usual self because everyone urged me to 
sit down all the time. 


Lethargy 

A decent night's kip restored me to my usual 
state of lethargy (as opposed to the near total 
inertia of Saturday), which is just as well, as | 
finally got together with Mark Lenard at about 
midnight on Sunday. Hopefully that interview 
will be in the next issue. 

Earlier that evening Michael Keating from 
Blake’s 7 had dropped into the Adelphi for 
what he thought would be a quiet drink before 
heading back to his digs in Liverpool (he was 
in rehearsal for Are You Lonesome Tonight, a 
play about Elvis Presley, starring Martin 
Shaw). He managed a few sips only before 
being spotted and surrounded! 

That Blake’s 7’s reputation is preceding its 
sale and airing in the USA was evidenced by 
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his going to a Miami convention as a guest 
earlier in the year — and sharing guest honours 
with Mark Lenard, by coincidence. 

The latest news that Michael had on the 
USA sale, by the way, was that it had sold to 
four stations and wasn't being cut into half- 
hour episodes after all. (phew!) 

| could only get to Yorcon for one day — and 
that appearance was cut short by what I'll 
dignify with the term ‘a prolonged lap of 
honour’ round York to get to the hotel. York is 
unfortunately one of those cities which has 
adopted a bewildering one-way system. | 
spotted the hotel early on and then spent at 
least half-an-hour trying to get to it. Finally | 
was so shocked to arrive in the right road that | 
drove straight past it! 

However, two things stand out for that 
convention in my memory. The first being the 
number of well-known authors in attendance 
and the second being the creche — the 
afternoon | was there there was a full magic 
show. Great idea. 

Finally in this round-up of reminiscences, a 
hearty thank-you to the hard-working or- 
ganisers of all these conventions, and of every 
other convention, past, present or future. 


Edification 

Now then, what do we have to edify you in this 
issue? | suppose the main piece for me is the 
interview | had recently with Anne McCaffrey, 
and to keep the fans of the written word 
doubly in clover, Neil Gaiman has interviewed 
Brian Aldiss for you. 

Patrick Moore guides us through the pitfalls 
of buying equipment for astronomy, and, in his 
column, reveals it isn’t always easy being an 
astronomer. 

David Nightingale is concluding his popular 
examination on the work of Gerry Anderson by 
bringing us up to date, and discussing 
Anderson’s live-action productions. 

David will be maintaining a watching brief 
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on Anderson’s work and will let us know if and 
when anything new gets underway. 

Geoff Endacott brings us as bang-up-to- 
date as publishing schedules will allow on 
Shuttle activities, and there’s (of course) 
plenty more news in Databank. 

Databank Extra at the back reports on what 
you the readers are doing, and the proof of 
SF's popularity is echoed by the number of 
books reviewed this issue. 


Capriciousness 

Well, that’s about it from me, apart from the 
usual capriciousness of the caption compe- 
tition, so all that's left is for me to wish you a 
good Summer and see you in September. 

This issue | present for your perusal a photo 
from Neverending Story. | can't tell you what 
is supposed to be going on since | didn’t get to 
see the film (no great loss from what Neil 
Gaiman reported!) and the caption on the 
back of the still is in German, which | don’t 
speak. At least it means | have an open mind 
(oh, ho! ho! ho!). What is this young boy 
saying to what appears to be a sort of spaniel/ 
dragon hybrid? Your ideas to 
Caption contest, 

Space Voyager, 
1 Golden Square, 
London, 

W1R 3AB. 

In issue 14 we used a still from V for the 
contest, and the Caption suggestion which 
most appealed to me was from Ann Godfrey of 
Hereford. She wins a year’s subscription to 
vpace Voyager with her suggestion: Mike 
Donovan is saying (through gritted teeth) to 
the alien ‘Are you sure you're a qualified 
osteopath?’ 

And a final footnote. If some of our articles 
seem to be lacking illustrations or something 
is missing somewhere, please excuse us — the 
Post Office seems to be routing the Voyager 
mail via Alpha Centauri at present. 
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Convention Data 
by Chris Chivers 


1985 


July 11-14 THE FIRST BRENTFORD 
INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL OF SF AND 
FANTASY, London. Write: Robert 
Rankin, 20 Bassett Road, London 
W10. 

July 12-14 TRIPLE S CON. Space/SF. 
Cardiff. Guests: Lord Young of 
Dartington, Wendy Graham, 
Michael Wisher and Duncan 
Lunan. Write: lain Thomas, 162 
Kingsheath Avenue, Rutherglen, 
Glasgow, Scotland. 

July 13-14 YORKSHIRE SCALE 
MODELLING WEEKEND. Ripon. Write: 
R. Thorn, 22 Chatsworth Place, 
Harrogate, West Yorkshire. 

July 19-22 ALBACON ‘85, SF. 
Glasgow. Guests: Harlan Ellison, 
Anne McCaffrey. Write: 20 Hill- 
ingdon Gdns, Cardonald, 
Glasgow, G52 2TP. 

July 26-28 Beccon 85. SF. Guests: 
Richard Cowper, Write: 191 The 
Heights, Northolt, Middx. 

Aug 15-18 SweECON ‘85. SF. 
Sweden. Guests: Chris Priest, Lise 


New INMARSATs 


The Space and Communications Division of 
British Aerospace has signed a $150m 
contract with INMARSAT, the International 
Maritime Satellite Organisation, for three new 
satellites for the second generation space 
segment of its global maritime communica- 


tions system. 


British Aerospace will have about a third of 
the work with the remaining going to com- 
panies in the United States, France, Germany, 


Holland and Italy. 


As prime contractor British Aerospace will 
be responsible for the design and manufacture 
of the satellites, but in common with most 
international space contracts, will also man- 
age a team of experienced aerospace com- 
panies. The major participants will be Hughes 


Tuttle. Write: A. Enghoim, 
Maskinistgaten 98b, S-117 47 
Stockholm, Sweden. 

Aug 22-26 AUSSIECON Il. 43rd 
World SF Con. Melbourne, 
Australia. Guests: Gene Wolfe and 
Ted White. Write: Joseph 
Nicholas, 22 Denbigh Street, 
Pimlico, London, SW1V 2ER. 

Aug 23-26 ENTERPRISE |. Star Trek. 
Liverpool. Guests: James Doohan, 
John Shackley. Write: Sharon 
Rowe, 24 Haywards Close, 
Clevedon, Avon. 

Aug 24-25 LEISUREHIVE 2. Dr Who. 
Swindon. Write (do not phone): 
Tony Cherrington, 2 Domestic 
Quarters, Bryanston School, 
Blandford, Dorset DT11 OPX. 
(Postponed from Aug 3-4). 

Sept 6-8 FANTASYCON X. Fantasy. 
Birmingham. MC: Charles L Grant. 
Write: Steven Jones/Jo Fletcher, 
130 Park View, Wembley, Middx. 
HAS 6JU. 

Sept 13-15 CAMCON (UNICON 6). SF. 
Cambridge. Write: N. Taylor, c/o 
Perspective Design Ltd, 9 Pem- 
broke St, Cambridge, CB2 3QY. 
Sept 20-22 DELTACON ‘85. Star 
Trek. Baton Rouge, USA. Guests: 


PN 


Srna. 


DeForest Kelley, Walter Koenig, 
Walter Irwin. Write: Deltacon, 
12529 Cate Avenue, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana 70815, USA. 
Sept 28-29 Games DAY ‘85. Sci-Fi/ 
Fantasy. Festival of indoor games 
and live combat from Treasure 
Trap. Horticultural Hall, Greycoat 
St. London. 

Oct 26-27 BENELUXCON 85. SF. 
Leiden, The Netherlands. Guest: 
AnneMarie van Ewyck. Write: 
Roelof Goudriaan, Postbus 1189, 
8200 BD Lelystad, The Nether- 
lands. 

Nov 1-3 NOVACON 15. SF, Coventry. 
Guests: Dave Langford and James 
White. Write: Graham Poole, 86 
Berwood Farm Road, Wylde 
Green, Sutton Coldfield, West 
Midlands, B72 1AG. 

Nov 1-3 cymrucon 85. SF. Cardiff. 
Write: Neil Burgess, 99 Coed 
Edeyrn, Llanedeyrn, Cardiff, 
Wales. 


1986 

May 2-5 urp CoN ‘86. Star Trek. 
Birmingham. Guest: David Gerold. 
Write: Kim Knight, 30 Woodcote 
House, Queen St., Hitchin, Herts. 


Satellites on the special BA e pallets ready for the Shuttle cargo bay. 


July 10-13 sALLCON 11 European 
SF Con. Zagreb, Yugoslavia. 
Write: Ballcon, SFera, Ivanic- 
gradska 41 A, 41000 Zagreb, 
Yugoslavia. 

Aug 28-1 Sept CONFEDERATION 44 
WORLD SF CON. Atlanta, USA. 
Guests: Ray Bradbury, Terry Carr 
and Bob Shaw. Write: Confedera- 
tion, 2500 N Atlanta Street, 
Smyrna, Georgia 30080, USA. 


(Readers should always enclose 
an SAE or IRC when contacting 
con organisers for details, please). 


Space Voyager is hoping to com- 
pile and maintain a record of all SF 
cons round the world, for the 
benefit of all our readers. We may 
not publish details of every one, 
simply because there isn't space, 
but readers with travel plans will 
be able to find out about any cons 
and make arrangements to attend 
while abroad. 

Readers — and especially con 
organisers from out of Britain — 
can get into the diary by sending 
details to Chris Chivers at the 
editorial address. 


= Tie + 
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Photo: BAe. 
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Aircraft Company, Matra and Fokker. 

The contract includes options for up to six 
further satellites bringing the potential total 
value to about US $ 400 million. 

The specialised communications payload 
will be provided by Hughes of the United 
States, who have long experience of maritime 
communications satellite technology having 
built INVARSAT's first communications satel- 
lites, the MARISAT series, and supplied the 
LEASAT spacecraft for the US Navy. 

The current INMARSAT system includes 
British Aerospace supplied MARECS satellites 
which are in operation in the busy Atlantic and 
Pacific regions. 

There is rapid growth in the use of the 
system and during 1988 the first of the 
second generation satellites will need to be 
positioned in orbit. 


Star Trek Stars 

Leonard Nimoy has been awarded a Star on 
the Hollywood Walk of Fame — no news yet on 
whether Gene Roddenberry, creator of Star 
Trek and thusly Mr Spock, has become the 
first writer in the system’s history to have a 
star laid down in his honour. 


Pirate film 

Isaac Asimov's story, Pirates of the Asteroids 
is to be made into an $8 m budget movie, by 
Paul Maslansky (Police Academy). 


What Turlough did next 

Previously known best for his two Blake‘s 7 
books, the factual Programme Guide and 
fiction sequel Afterlife, Tony Attwood has just 
got the go-ahead for a spin-off Dr Who book, a 
sort of ‘What Turlough did next’ story. 
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The story first occurred to Attwood last 
Summer and it has taken until now for the 
complex copyright problems to be resolved. 

Since your Editor was present as Tony got 
the idea I’ve been following the story with 
great interest as it progressed, both as a story 
and legally, between Tony, the publishers, 
WH Allen, and the BBC, and will be writing 
about it, at publication time. 


La Palma opened 

His Majesty King Juan Carlos of Spain was 
due to inaugurate the new _ international 
observatory on the island of La Palma in the 
Canary Islands on June 29. Her Majesty The 
Queen was to be represented by His Royal 
Highness The Duke of Gloucester, accom- 
panied by The Duchess of Gloucester. 

Named ‘Observatorio del Roque de los 
Muchachos’, the site has been equipped for 
astronomical research following agreements 
between Spain, the United Kingdom, Den- 
mark, Sweden, the Netherlands and the Irish 
Republic. Despite the difficulties of operating 
on a remote mountain site, the work has 
progressed remarkably quickly on the building 
and commissioning of a set of world-class 
telescopes. The Science and Engineering 
Research Council's Royal Greenwich Ob- 
servatory has the responsibility for the British 
involvement. 

The major telescopes so far erected at the 
new observatory are the 2.5 metre Isaac 
Newton Telescope and the 1.0 metre Jacobus 
Kapteyn Telescope. The 4.2 metre William 
Herschel Telescope is under construction and 
is expected to be operational in 1987. To 
complement these, the Carlsberg Automatic 
Transit Circle is used for the accurate 
measurement of the positions and move- 
ments of stars. Other telescopes include a 
solar telescope and a 0.6 metre reflector. 

The Isaac Newton and Jacobus Kapteyn 
Telescopes have been in operation since 
February 1984. About half the time has been 
scheduled for use by visiting astronomers and 
half for engineering improvements. 

Nearly 200 astronomers have already vis- 
ited La Palma from universities and ob- 
servatories of the UK, the Netherlands, the 
Mainland of Spain, the Canary Islands, and 
from other European countries. The 
marvellous weather on the mountain has 
allowed astronomers to make observations 
81% of the time, and the condition of the sky is 
said by users to be generally superb. 

In the 1970s, the (then) UK Science 
Research Council developed plans for a new 
observatory in the Northern Hemisphere, and 
this culminated in 1979 in an international 
agreement between Spain, the UK, Denmark 
and Sweden to build telescopes on a Spanish 
site on La Palma. As part of the agreement, 
Spain provided a road to the peak, staff 
accommodation and power and telephone 
lines in return for which Spanish astronomers 
are guaranteed 20% of the observing time. 
Other countries later became partners in the 
three British telescopes: the Dutch are major 
collaborators, with 20% of the UK time on all 


three telescopes, and the Irish are also 
partners with 27 nights a year on the smallest 
telescope, the one metre. 

The telescopes at the new international 
observatory have been used to study many 
types of celestial object. At Christmas 1984, a 
group of astronomers from Durham University 
used the Isaac Newton Telescope (INT) to 
observe Halley’s Comet at the doorstep of the 
Solar System. 

The INT was also used by Professor Alec 
Boksenberg, Director of the Royal Greenwich 
Observatory (RGO), to identify the spectrum of 
what turned out to be the second most distant 
object known at the fringes of the Universe. 
This object — a quasar — is at a distance of 
8,000 million light years, so that the light 
which entered the telescope set out on its 
journey 8,000 million years ago, before the 
Earth was formed. Boksenberg and his col- 
league Max Pettini also from RGO used the 
INT in its first scheduled observations to take 
the spectrum of another, relatively nearby, 
quasar only 3,000 million light years away. 
This one is so bright that its spectrum can be 
studied in detail, and shows how gas sur- 
rounds and orbits the central black hole, 
though to be the energy source of quasars. A 
group led by Dr Phil Charles studied a star, 
identified by the European X-ray Astronomy 
Satellite (EXOSAT) to be in orbit around a 
source of X-rays. The spectrum shows details 
which change during the orbital period of the 
two stars and, from this evidence, Oxford 
University astronomers can map a flow of gas 
from the visible star to the one emitting X- 
rays. The X-ray star is a neutron star, the mass 
of the Sun concentrated into an object the size 
of the Isle of Wight. 


Results 
First of the competition results to be 
announced this issue are those for the G7 
game. The answers were Saturn, Mars and 
Jupiter and the six winners are Master T. S. D. 
Enthoven of London, Mr P. Brundrett of Leek 
in Staffordshire, J.A. Hayes of Kirkby-in- 
Ashfield, Nottingham, Keith Hodgson of 
Harlow in Essex, W. A. Mole of Sheffield, and 
J. S. Ely of Wymondham, Norfolk. 

Only two of you managed all-correct 
answers for the competition to win copies of 
the Dune series in paperback. 


The correct answers were: 
1 — Which was Gerry Anderson’s first puppet 
show — The Adventures of Twizzle. 
2 — Which ‘Star’ appears in two separate 
features this issue and is mis-castin one? /o 
3 — How did the film Dune help author Frank 
Herbert write the seventh Dune book? He liked 
the film's design of the Guild Navigator so 
much that he used film stills for research when 
writing it. 
4 — Which observatory has been watching 
Barnard’s Star wobble? Sproule, inthe USA 
5 — Which Space Voyager contributors have 
new books out? Patrick Moore and Neil 
Gaiman. 

Lots of people tripped up on one or other of 
the questions (and for the tricky ones you can 
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blame Assistant Editor Chris Richmond not 
me-—Ed!). For question two we had everything 
from Patrick Moore to Barnard’s star, via 
Fireball XL5 and in answer to question 3 
someone even told us that there wasn’t a 
seventh book. 


Frank Herbert signing our prize Dune books 
at Forbidden Planet. Photos: C. Richmond. 

Anyway, the two winners are Diana Lee of 
Waterlooville, Hampshire, and |. West of 
Leigh, Greater Manchester. 

And finally, the two winners of the Blake’s 7 
book competition are Ann Godfrey from 
Hereford, and Lynne Emmerson from Hull. 
From all the correct answer we picked these 
two; one with a serious answer for the 50 
word tie breaker and one silly one. 

The Answers were: 

1 —only one character in Blake’s 7 appeared in 
every single episode, who and who played 
him? Michael Keating played Vila Restal. 

2 — Before writing Blake’s 7 Terry Nation 
wrote and created another long-running SF 
series. Which? The Survivors. 

3 —A father and his son had a major impact on 
the development of Blake’s 7 and between 
them were responsible for many of the things 
that happened to the crew of Liberator and 
Scorpio. Who were they and what did they 
do? They were Ensor and his son, who created 
ORAC, the know-it-all computer. 

4 — One actor played three major roles in 
Blake’s 7. Who? Peter Tuddenham — ORAC, 
SLAVE, and Zen. 

5 — How did Dr Who appear in Blake’s 7? Colin 
Baker, now Dr Who, guest starred in the 
episode City on the Edge of the World. 

Lynne’s serious 50 word tie-breaker read 
‘Avon was emotionally insecure and needed 
Blake for direction as Blake needed Avon for 
technical expertise. Avon had been betrayed 
by too many people he cared about. 

‘He thought Blake, like others had also 
betrayed him. Pain shone from his eyes as he 
had to kill his only real friend.’ 


However, in a sillier vein, Ann's entry read 
‘Avon shot Blake in order to save the universe 
from being inundated by the vast horde of 
coconut chocolate bars Blake had discovered 
on Gauda Prime.’ 

And yes, the Editor is fully aware of the fact 
that Ann also won the caption contest. It is 
simply that | don’t like Coconut chocolate 
either! And my decision is final. Ha! 


Another Skynet 

British Aerospace is to build a third satellite in 
the SKYNET 4 series of military communica- 
tions spacecraft for which BAe is Prime 
Contractor and Marconi Space Systems Ltd 
the major sub-contractor. 

Currently two SKYNET 4 spacecraft are 
under construction at BAe for launch in 1986. 
Each satellite will carry a communications 
payload provided by Marconi Space Systems. 


Reel and Real Hero 

Helping the underdog has become second 
nature to TV's A-team. So when (Face Man) 
Dirk Benedict, who also starred in Battlestar 
Galactica, was jogging in Beverly Hills recently 
and saw a yob push a small kid off his bike and 
steal it, his reactions were predictable — sprint 
lithely, chase thug, punch him, retrieve and 
return bike, pat totally-enthralled kid on head 
. ..and jog off into the sunset. 


New tops for Ariane 

Some of the largest carbonfibre composite 
structures in Europe are being built by BAe for 
SPELDA, the dual satellite launcher system 
under construction by Space and Com- 
munications Division for the Ariane space 
programme. 


BAe has a £54 million contract from CNES, 
the French national space agency, to supply 
three SPELDAs for the uprated, bigger pay- 
load Ariane IV launcher due to make its first 
flight next year. 

The contract calls for two qualification 
models and one flight model to be delivered to 
CNES by February 1986. BAe is on schedule 
and the first qualification model completed 
testing in Germany in January. 

BAe is negotiating with Arianespace for the 
manufacture of a further five production flight 
models of SPELDA for launch on Ariane IV 
from 1986 onwards. 

The name SPELDA comes from the French 
for Ariane Dual Launch External Payload 
Support Structure. It is an extension of the 
upper segment of the rocket launcher to allow 
for two satellites to be carried — one on top of 
the other — and launched in sequence. 

A smaller system has already been used 
successfully on Ariane, but SPELDA has been 
designed to launch the new generation of 
much bigger satellites such as Olympus, the 
most powerful communications satellite in 
the world, for which BAe is prime contractor. 

SPELDA has to be extremely light in 
weight, yet still strong enough to withstand 
the enormous forces generated by the rocket’s 
launch and flight through space. 

The main structure of SPELDA is being 
constructed of panels made on the sandwich 
principle with an aluminium honeycomb 
between two skins of carbon fibre reinforced 
plastic (CFRP). 

These are being jointly constructed by 
Stevenage and BAe’s production facilities at 
Samlesbury and Preston. 
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The four Ariane models showing, at right, the enlarged Ariane 4 with capacity fortwo 


satellites in the head. 


New Fellowship 

ESA has created a G. Colombo Fellowship in 
memory of Professor Giuseppe Colombo, who 
died in February last year. 

The Professor was associated with ESRO/ 
ESA from its earliest days and played an active 
part in the inception of the soon-to-be 
launched Halley's comet probe Giotto, and 
can be considered the father of the tethered 
satellite concept which has now become a 
joint Italy/NASA programme. 

The fellowship, which lasts for a year will 
be awarded, on a competitive selection basis 
to a European scientist or engineer in an area 
related to space mechanics, or basic and 
applied science and will comprise a tenure of 
one year in either an American or European 
Institute, preferably one where Professor 
Colombo himself worked. 


Friendly lendings 

The USA is lending ESA one of its standby 
geostationary weather satellites, as a tempor- 
ary substitute for ESA’s Meteosat-1. 

Launched in 1977, Meteosat-1 has long 
outlived its planned three year life, but has 
now run out of fuel and is expected to drift out 
of view of ESA's ground station network this 
month. 

Replacing it is GOES-4, which has been 
located at 140° West longitude over the 
Pacific Ocean, will be moved westwards by 4° 
a day to bring it into its new position at 10° 
West above the Atlantic by mid-June. 

Since ESA ground equipment is not com- 
patible with the GOES-4 command system, 
NOAA will operate the satellite for ESA from 
its guidance facility at Suitland Maryland and 
Wallops Station, Virginia. 

Data will be received at ESA’s Meteosat 
ground facilities at ESOC in Darmstadt. 

Last year Meteosat-2 filled in for NOAA‘s 
Atlantic area GOES-East satellite when it lost 
its imaging capability. Then the ESA satellite 
was supplying data to the USA on such 
weather phenomena as the Eastern Atlantic 
hurricane breeding grounds. 

Pending the ratification of the Eumetsat 
Convention setting up an international or- 
ganisation to establish, maintain and operate 
European operational meteorological satellite 


Voyager Nears Uranus 
The American space probe Voyager 2 is 
making good progress towards the planet 
Uranus, which it is due to encounter in 
January 1986. Voyager 2 is already returning 
better pictures of the planet than can be 
obtained with ground-based telescopes. 

Voyager 2 was launched in August 1977. It 
flew past Jupiter in July 1979 and Saturn in 
August 1981. After passing Uranus, it is due 
to encounter Neptune in August 1989 before 
leaving the Solar System. 
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systems, ESA has been given responsibility for 
carrying out the early stages of the operational 
programme. Present planning foresees the 
launch of the refurbished engineering model 
of the preoperational Meteosat series, now 
known as Meteosat P2, in mid-1986. This will 
be followed by the launch of three operational 
satellites in August 1987, mid-1988 and in 
1990 and their subsequent operation until 
1995. 

The Meteosat spacecraft were, and will 
continue to be, developed by a European 
consortium under the prime contractorship of 
Aérospatiale (France). 

GOES-4, built by Hughes Aircraft El Segun- 
do, California, was launched on 9 September 
1980. It lost its imaging capability in 
November 1982 and has been serving as a 
standby transponder relaying meteorological 
data. 

During its 764-day operational lifetime, 
GOES-4 spotted many Pacific storms ap- 
proaching the mainland and_ transmitted 
28,500 pictures. When its temporary 
European service is completed, it will be 
boosted up and out of the geostationary orbit, 
out of the path of other operating spacecraft. 


Morocco bound 

After more than eight years of cooperation 
between the European Space Agency's Infor- 
mation Retrieval Service (IRS) and the Moroc- 
can Institut d'Etudes et de Recherches pour 
I'Arabisation (IERA), these two bodies have 
just installed the QUESTAR software package 
at the IERA computer centre at Rabat (Moroc- 
co). 

The software (which is based on the QUEST 
system currently used by the IRS) allows on- 
line setting-up and interrogation of files in 
both Latin and Arabic script. 

Development of the QUESTAR software by 
ESA-IRS, in cooperation with IERA, has been 
financed by the European Communities as 
part of an international UNESCO project 
funded by HM King Hassan Il, the United 
Nations Development Programme, UNESCO 
and the Arab League Education, Cultural and 
Scientific Organisation. Thanks to the bi- 
alphabetic terminals developed by ESA and 


Comet Rendezvous 
Owing to financial restrictions, NASA has 
decided not to aim for a rendezvous with 
comet Kopff in the mid 1990s. The Kopff 
rendezvous was to have been the first flight of 
the Mariner Mark Il modular deep space 
probe. 

The mission to comet Kopff would have 
required a launch in July 1990, but NASA 
have now decided to give themselves more 
time by launching their comet probe in March 
1991. The new target will be comet Wild 2. 


IERA a few years ago, QUESTAR allows on- 
line interrogation of Arabic-European files, 
and in particular of the first and largest 
European-Arabic lexicographical database in 
existence today, at IERA. 


Space Station Columbus 

Amongst the many decisions taken by ESA 
Ministers at the Council meeting in January 
1985, was their acceptance of the offer by the 
President of the United States to participate in 
the American Space Station programme on 
the understanding that Europe was given 
responsibility for the design, development, 
exploitation and evolution of one or several 
important elements of the Station. 

A new milestone has now been reached in 
the Columbus Preparatory Programme under 
which Space Station studies are being carried 
out. Following negotiations between ESA and 
NASA, a plan of activities to be undertaken on 
both sides of the Atlantic over the next two 
years has been drawn up. During this period 
each partner will carry out, in parallel, detailed 
definition studies (phase B studies) on a 
number of Space Station elements. 

According to present planning, NASA in- 
tends to develop a permanently manned 
Space Station consisting of several press- 
urised modules and unpressurised areas. 
Potential elements of ESA’s contribution 
could consist of a pressurised module that 
could be used as a manned laboratory, of free- 
flying payload carriers for both low inclination 
and polar orbits which will be used for 
experimental purposes, of a servicing vehicle 
and a resources module which could provide 
both the pressurised module and the plat- 
forms with electric power, and cooling and 
stabilising systems. In addition, ESA-man- 
aged studies will also cover such aspects as 
ground facilities for mission preparation and 
support, and a data transmission system. 

The ESA Council, at its meeting on April 
24/25, unanimously authorised the Director 
General to sign with NASA the Memorandum 
of Understanding which lays down the terms 
and conditions under which the cooperative 
effort will be carried out. 


The extra time should make it easier for 
NASA to stay within their $325 million 
budget. NASA is hoping that the Wild 2 
rendezvous mission will be approved in 1987. 


Space Junk 
Every twelve months NASA's Goddard Space 
Flight Centre produces a list of objects in 
space. Their latest inventory shows that on 
December 31 last year there were 1,476 
spacecraft in orbit. These were joined by many 


thousands of pieces of debris, such as spent 
rocket stages, payload shrouds, broken off 
solar panels and even NASA chemical toilets! 

A total of 10,078 objects was being 
tracked at the end of 1984, but this does not 
include the debris.too small to be detected. 
Present estimates suggest that over 40,000 
objects with a diameter of one centimetre or 
more are now in orbit. 

The oldest surviving satellite is Vanguard 1, 
launched on March 17 1958. 


Space Station Builders 
NASA have announced the contractors who 
will be responsible for developing the Space 
Station. The Space Station programme has 
been broken down into four work packages. 
Package one covers the design of the 
common pressurised modules which will be 
used as living areas and laboratories. The 
contract for the development of these has 
gone to Boeing and Martin Marietta. 
The second package deals with design of 
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the Space Station structure, communications 
and data management, Shuttle interfacing, 
thermal and attitude control. This contract will 
be awarded to Lockheed, McDonnell Douglas 
or Rockwell. 

General Electric and RCA will take charge 
of the third work package which covers 
automated free-flying platforms and external 
payloads. 

The Space Station power system forms the 
basis of work package four which will be 
handled by Rockwell and TRW. 

The initial contracts run for 20 months, 
after which time they may be amended to 
allow for Canadian, European and Japanese 
participation. 


Space Telescope 

Eight years after it was first proposed, the 
Hubble Space Telescope is nearing com- 
pletion. Like most modern engineering pro- 
jects, the telescope is running over budget and 
behind schedule. 


The original proposal called for the tele- 
scope to be launched by Shuttle in February 
1985. Now it will have to wait until at least 
August 8 1986 when Atlantis is due to take it 
into orbit. 

The delay will prevent it performing two 
important tasks. First, it was to look at the 
planet Uranus to identify interesting targets 
for Voyager 2’s cameras during its January 
1986 fly-by. Secondly, it was to view Halley's 
Comet. 

When Congress approved the Space Tele- 
scope budget it was to cost $572 million. 
Latest estimates are nearer $1,200 million. 

Despite these problems, the Space Tele- 
scope will make an enormous difference to 
astronomy when it eventually goes into 
service. The telescope’s designers expect it to 
detect objects as faint as the 29th magnitude 
— one thousand times fainter than the dim- 
mest objects detected from the ground and 
over one hundred million million times fainter 
than the dimmest stars you can see with the 
naked eye. 


Space stations 

The creation of tasting orbital stations with 
replaceable crews — a kind of interplanetary 
terminus from which man would be able to set 
out on journeys to other worlds and planets — 
is inconceivable without extravehicular’ ac- 
tivities by crews, Soviet Cosmonaut Alexei 
Leonov, now Deputy Head of The Cosmonauts 
Training Centre-near Moscow, has said. 

Twenty years’ago — on March 18, 1965, 
teonov made the first space-walk from 
Voskhod-2 which was piloted by Soviet 
Cosmonaut Pavel Belyaev (1925-1970). 

' Since then many Soviet space crews 
performed. complex work in open space. 
‘Suffice it to recall, Leonov said, that my 
colleagues Leonid Kizim and Vladimir 
Solovyov during their 237-days:iong ex- 
pedition on board Salyut-7 in 1984 went out 
into Gpen space six times, Spendingsthere an 
aggregate of 22 hours 50 minutes: 

‘Svetlana Savitskaya spacewalked «with 
Missidn Commander Viadimir Dzhanibekov 
and performed a‘variety of complex techno- 
logical operations. She was the world’s first 
woman to wofk in open space where. she 
spent three hours and 35 minutes. 

‘At present Salyut-7 is in orbit ~in_an 
unmanned flight mode,’ Leonov said “But I 
want to recall that on board the station there 
are always spacesuits which are intended 
specially for getting out into open space, as 
well as the tools necessary for extravehicular 
activities, 

The idea, expressed by the founder of 
modern cosmonautics, Konstantin 
Tsiolkovsky, to create whole space settle- 
ments of humans is acquiring increasingly real 
and tangible features,’ the » cosmonaut 
emphasized. ‘Most probably those will be of 
modular design, welded together in orbit. 

‘4t seems to me that science) laboratories 
and whole technological plants, tackling a 
variety of problems, will be created up there: 

‘But the benefit of space research is not 


exhausted by applied tasks alone, Leonov 
pointed out. ‘Cosmonautics engenders a host 
of ideas, the solution-of which holds out a 
promise of immense benefit to mankind. Thus, 
scientists already today..associate with outer 
space a solution toythe problem of controlled 
thermonuclear reactions in tdeal vacuum 
conditions,-and problems of regulating the 
planet's climate are. under.discussion = it is 
known that a@:considerable part ofthe USSR’s 
territory isicovered. with permafrost. Butthose 
lands, too,’afford immense resources, If the 
rays of an artificial sun: created!in orbit were 
directed"\towards the vast territory, there 
would be enough, light thers, just a under 
the rays of the real suny 

‘The space age’, the coeenailt me 
‘should contribute to the unification of all the 
peoples and states and to the concentration of 
common efforts. It seems to me that it would 
be réasonable for all countries to pool their 
efforts and resources, which are so far used 
unfortunately for arming purposes. 


Venus mapping 

The Véenera2t5-and Venera-16 space probes 
have completed the radat mapping of the 
North Hemisphere of the Morning Star. Ven- 
era-15 has used up all its working medium, 
and radio communications with it have been 
discontinued, but Vénera-16 is still respond- 


_ing to messagesifrom Earth: 


Mass TV 


Virtually the entire population of the Soviet 
Union — 98 per cent — will soon be able to 
watehprogrammes on two television chan- 
nels, thanks to the development of ground- 
based and satellite communications facilities. 

The USSR’‘s first communications satellite 
Molniya-1 launched on April 23 1965, laid 
groundwerk for developing space com-= 
munications. 

18 months after that, twenty ground-based 
Orbita stations were already in operation: 
They ensured the transmission of central 


television programmes to regions in the 
extreme north, far east and Siberia. 

Combined with the Orbita Satellite Com- 
munications System and land-based 
retransmission lines, the network ensures 
transmission of central television pro- 
grammes all over the Soviet Union in five 
sessions, at convenient times. 

The volume of televisioniand radio broad- 
casting Via satellites exceeds 130 hours a day. 


Vehas going well 
The flights of Veha-1 and Veha-2 stations to 
Venus and Halley's comet, are going well. 

Sixty-seven Sessions of radio- 
communicatignwith the stations were held in 
the three months after launch, Parameters of 
flight paths were measured, functioning of the 
on-board systems was monitored, and scien- 
tific and telemetric data were transmitted 
back to Earth during the communication 
sessions, The Veha-1 and Veha-2 stations 
continue to travel along flight paths close to 
the calculated.ones. 

The characteristics) of galactic and solar 
cosmic | rays, magnetic fields and inter- 
planetary plasma were also being measured 
from, beth Veha’s during their flight along the 
€arth-Venus route. 

The reception of signals from radio trans- 
mitters on board Veha-1 and Veha-2 was 
carried out in January and February preparing 
for..their research into the circulation of the 
Venusian atmosphere by means of balloon 
probes. Stations which are »located:~in 
Evpatoriya and Simeiz in the Crimea, near 
Moscow, in Goldstone (USA), at Jodrell Bank. 
(Britain), in Canberra (Australia) and in Onsala 
(Sweden) took part in réceiving and pro- 
ee@ssing the data. The interaction of various 
sections of the ground measuring system was 
also tested during the experiments. The 
system will ensure pinpointing the location of 
balloon probes during their drift in the 
Venusian atmosphere. 


FROM AN 


ASTRONOMER'S | 
DESK 


ITISN’T EASY BEING AN ASTRONOMER. NOT ONLY ARE THERE ALL THOSE LATE NIGHTS IN THE 
COLD, BUT ALSO, IF YOU WRITE ABOUT YOUR SUBJECT, THERE'S THE PROBLEM OF BEING 
PROVED WRONG, THROUGH NO FAULT OF YOUR OWN, AS CONSULTANT EDITOR PATRICK 

MOORE EXPLAINS IN HIS REGULAR COLUMN. 


0 you enjoy reading old books? Frankly, | 

do; they may appear as outdated as 
Noah’s Ark but they are none the less 
fascinating for that, and it is amazing how 
much one can learn. 

Recently | re-read a book by a great 
astronomer of the last century, Sir John 
Herschel. He is probably best remembered as 
being the man who took a large telescope to 
the Cape of Good Hope in the 1830s, and 
used it to make the first really good studies of 
the stars of the far south, which can never be 
seen from Europe. It is fair to say that he was 
the real founder of southern-hemisphere 
astronomy. He was also the last person to see 
Halley’s Comet after its return in 1835 — after 
which it vanished from view until it was picked 
up again in late 1909! 

In 1833 Herschel wrote a book called A 
Treatise on Astronomy. | found a copy in a 
second-hand bookshop, and bought it for 9Op. 
Some of the pages were uncut, so that clearly 
| was the first person to read that particular 
copy. It contains some strange theories, 
though at the time they were widely accepted. 
For example, here is what Herschel has to say 
about the spots on the Sun: 

‘Many fanciful notions have been broached 
on this subject, but only one seems to have 
any degree of physical probability, viz. that 
they are the dark, or at least comparatively 
dark, solid body of the Sun itself, laid bare to 
our view by those immense fluctuations in the 
luminous regions of its atmosphere ... (It has 
been suggested) that eminences in the nature 
of mountains are actually laid bare, and 
project above the luminous ocean... A more 
probable view has been taken by Sir William 
Herschel, who considers the luminous strata 
of the atmosphere to be sustained far above 
the level of the solid body by a transparent 
elastic medium, carrying on its upper surface a 
cloudy stratum.’ 

In other words the Sun is a dark, cool body, 
with a hot and shining atmosphere! This was 
the opinion of Sir John’s father, Sir William, 
who was possibly the greatest practical 
observer in the history of astronomy, and who 
had discovered the planet Uranus in 1781. Sir 
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William went so far as to maintain that the 
cool Sun was inhabited. And this, remember, 
was less than two hundred years ago. 

Going through the book | found some other 
gems. The Moon, Sir John knew, was devoid 
of air; but what about water? He believed that 
during daytime on the Moon the ground was 
strongly heated and that any moisture was 
driven round to the night side, so that between 
the two regions there might be streams of 


running water. And he also commented upon 
the nature of Saturn's rings, which we now 
know to be made up of vast numbers of icy 
particles spinning round the planet in the 
manner of midget moons. Herschel tended to 
believe that the rings were solid sheets, so 
that any disturbance might make them fall on 
to Saturn’s surface in one block. 

All this seems curious enough today, but 
are such ideas dead even yet? Not entirely. | 
recall a fascinating court case in Germany 
during the 1950s. A lawyer named Godfried 
Biren had given his view that the Sun really 
was cold, and challenged anyone to disprove 
his theory; if they could, he said, he would 
hand over a large sum of money. Possibly to 
his surprise the challenge was taken up by the 
leading German astronomical society, who 
disposed of Herr Biiren’s theories with no 
trouble at all. When they tried to claim the 
cash reward, they had much more difficulty. 
The case went to the courts, and was decided 
in the Society's favour, though whether Herr 
Biren ever paid up | have been unable to find 
out! 

Astronomy today is a fast-moving science, 
but this has not always been so. | have in my 
possession two books by Sir Robert Ball, 
formerly Astronomer Royal of Ireland; one 
edition was written in 1890, the second in 
1914. There is remarkably little difference 
between them. Yet now a book is out of date 
within a year or two at most, and any text 
more than, say, five years old must be treated 
with considerable suspicion. 

| wonder how today’s books will look a few 
tens of years hence? | imagine that they will 
appear very quaint — and in passing, | must 
recall an article | wrote about the planet Mars 
in1959. This was just about the time of the 
opening of the Space Age, before any probes 
had been sent to the planets; the first space- 
craft to Mars, Mariner 4, did not by-pass the 
Red Planet until 1965. In that article, | made a 
series of twelve definite statements about 
Mars, every one of which was backed up by 
the best available evidence — and every one of 
which turned out to be wrong. We live and 
learn! 
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BRIAN ALDISS, BRITAIN’S PREMIER SCIENCE-FICTION AUTHOR, IS 
PROBABLY BEST KNOWN FOR HIS HELLICONIA TRILOGY. HERE HE 
DISCUSSES ITS SUCCESS, AND HIS OTHER WORKS, WITH NEIL 
GAIMAN. 


rian Aldiss is, without doubt, Britain's 

leading science fiction writer. He has won 
almost every award it is possible to win, has 
published books, short stories, volumes of 
criticism, mainstream fiction, and the first 
history of the genre, Bi/lion Year Spree. 

In the last twenty-eight years he has 
written over thirty books, at least ten collec- 
tions of short stories, and edited over a score 
of other collections. This genre work ranges 
from hard science fiction to the weirder end of 
experimental. 

But having been around a long while, or 
having produced good stuff in the past is no 
guarantee that an SF writer still has what it 
takes: too many of the older generation of SF 
writers seem to be trading off reputations won 
decades ago, and are totally unable to come 
up with the goods today. Not Aldiss, though. 
He’s just unleashed the third volume of his 
magnum opus, the story of one year in the life 
of a planet ‘much like our own — yet startlingly 
different!’ (as a blurb writer would say). The 
planet is called Helliconia. Its year is two-and- 
a-half-thousand of our years long. The books 
are Helliconia Spring, Helliconia Summer, and 
Helliconia Winter. 

The scope of the books is enormous; the 
overall effect stunning. At the time of release 
of Helliconia Winter | spoke to Brian Aldiss 
about the trilogy, the state of SF in general, 
and much else, beginning with Helliconia. 

In the third book, Winter, we find out a lot 


more about what's been happening on Earth — 
the allegory comes much closer to home. How 
intentional was that? 

‘Well, | felt that in the first volume you really 
want to know about Helliconia, you don't want 
to know about Earth. So there's just the barest 
suggestion of Earth. In the second volume 
there’s a certain amount more, about the 
Earth and about the Avernus, the Earth 
satellite observation station. But in the third 
volume | think it was necessary to give rather 
more detail about Earth. You know that it is 
the last volume and you are going to hear the 
last of Helliconia, you want to know the 
resolution of the various problems that have 
occurred during the three books. But | think 
you also want to know what happens to Earth, 
and so you get more of that without, | think, 
obscuring the story. 

‘| was undecided in the beginning whether | 
wouldn't keep it purely on Helliconia, but my 
feeling was that | wanted to write, (while | had 
the chance, while | had a grand theme,) | 
wanted to make it as big as possible. | think 
that you get a 3-D effect if you know about 
Helliconia, about the Avernus and you know 
about Earth. That seemed important. Also it 
locates the reader. After all, there’s an art of 
reading just as there’s an art of writing, and SF 
readers are perfectly capable of dealing with 
all these levels — with the level of life on 
Helliconia, and with the fact that the Hellico- 
nians communicate with the dead. They are 
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perfectly happy with all those multiple layers. 
How the ordinary readers take it remains to be 
seen. 

‘Let me tell you a story about that. A highly 
literate friend of mine at Oxford, quite well 
known, read Helliconia Spring and was very 
enthusiastic about it, but then he hesitated 
and said ‘But Brian, you couldn't rea//y have 
two suns in the sky, could you?’ | mean, the 
implications of that question are breathtaking. 
They show you exactly how far SF and the 
mainstream are apart, if they can’t accept the 
idea of binary systems — it’s part of the 
language that the SF world speaks! And yet 
this highly educated guy could only see it as 
‘two suns in the sky’. 

‘Personally | think Earth would be more fun 
with two suns in the sky instead of the one 
that we've got.’ 


1 think Earth would be more fun 
with two suns instead of just one.’ 


Brian had some help from scientists in 
designing the solar system, the ecology of the 
planet, and so forth, as did Harry Harrison in 
his recent West of Eden. Are we at the point 
where a hard SF writer needs a stable of 
scientists, | wondered. 
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1 realised Helliconia wouldn’t 
become real unless! got the 


science right.’ 


‘Maybe so. Maybe so. It’s no good asking 
me about Harry — but my problem was that 


once I'd got the idea | was afire with it—| could 
see the potentiality of it, but | could also see 
that it wouldn't come real unless | did get the 
science right. And to do that | had to consult 
people. It's an advantage of living in Oxford — 
you can knock on any door and there’s some 
learned savant behind it just waiting to tell you 
all he knows. And more. So it wasn’t a 
problem getting the experts — it was a problem 
getting them to agree. 

‘It was also a problem, once one had 
mustered the information, setting aside and 
telling the story. At that stage | could have 
made an Encyclopedia of Helliconia and saved 
myself the trouble of writing three novels. But 
what | wanted to do was write three novels on 
a large scale, so you have to say ‘down boy!’ to 
the experts and get on with the storytelling. 

‘There was information | wanted to use but 
didn't get around to. One gap in the book is 
that | wanted to deal with each of the three 
continents — Campannlat, Sibornal and 
Hespagorat — but Hespagorat doesn't get 


much of a look-in, although it was there that 
the human race originated. | had all sorts of 
ideas about that but it didn’t fit into the 
scheme and so there it was left. | can see there 
might be a future time when I'd be tempted to 
go back and do something about Hespagorat. 
Quite a nice part of the world to be in. 

The trilogy (although | hate that word) is 
complete, but Brian did do a Helliconia short 
story for the Lands of Never anthology. Does 
he plan any more short stories? 

‘| might do some. The one | did for the 
anthology was a bit of a cheat, as it began as 
something else and when | got to the end | 
thought it would be fun to turn it into a 
Helliconia story. But | think I’d be very ill- 
advised to write another Helliconia novel, 
because I’m also sick of the word trilogy 
(another recruit to the anti-trilogy cause — 


Brian Aldiss’ diagram showing the 
relative orbits of Helliconia around 
Batalix, and Batalix itself around Freyr. 


Editor). | think the three volumes of Helliconia 
are really one big volume, about one of 
Helliconia’s Great Years, so | want people to 
see and understand and digest them as a 
unity. It would be foolish to do another volume 
— but it depends on how hard up | get... How 
about Helliconia’s Edge? Heretics of 
Helliconia? Battlefield Helliconia? Hitch- 
hiker’s Guide to Helliconia?’ 

There's still the days of the week left. Start 
with Helliconia Monday, | suggested. ‘Yes — 
wow! A seven-volume trilogy!’ 

Brian is about the oldest-established ‘re- 
spectable’ SF writer in the UK... ‘Yes — thank 
God Arthur C Clarke went to Sri Lanka!’ and 
one of his early achievements in making SF 
respectable in the UK was editing the Penguin 
Science fiction anthologies. 

‘They introduced a lot of American SF 
writers to England. | also edited the Penguin 
novel series, and one of the first things we did 
was Ballard’s Drowned World, some Ray 
Bradbury, we brought over a lot of novels that 


hadn't seen the light of day here before. Of 
course I've also written a history of SF (Billion 
Year Spree) which I'm hoping to revise.’ 

| told Brian | thought it ended rather 
abruptly with the New Wave in about 1967 
... ‘| had great difficulties with that. | was 
going to have a collaborator who was sup- 
posed to do the last bit and he didn’t turn up 
trumps, and | had to do it all myself. It took me 
three years... and with a wife and kids and a 
publisher to support | was running out of time, 
so | had to wrap it up. But I'd love to revise it. 
SF is my language. I've realised this. | am a 
science fiction writer, and one of the ways in 
which | conduct my writing strategy is to write 
in, and occasionally to succeed in, something 
that isn’t SF, so they can never look at you and 
go ‘Yes, but he only writes SF’. It’s something 
to prove you can write successfully in other 
fields — and of course it strengthens your arm 
for writing science fiction.’ 


1 want people to see the three 
Helliconia books as one big one, 
and digest them as a single unit.’ 


Back to the Helliconia Series. All three, 
especially Helliconia Summer, are very classi- 
cal stories. There’s a feeling of almost 
Shakespearian pageantry in them. ‘That's the 
exact word. It has all the elements of a 
Shakespeare play in it. | very consciously did 
this. The antecedents of the book are 
Shakespeare, Dickens, Thomas Hardy and 
Olaf Stapledon — a very English succession. 
Which makes it very different to US SF. | don’t 
use American models. The characters aren't 
heroic. There’s no telepathy or magic swords, 
it's a very rational world. 

‘My idea of science fiction was always that 
it was the literature of ideas — however 
whacky, the ideas fell off it like fleas. As | see it 
most American SF has gone off the Gold 
Standard, and it’s mostly fantasy. I’ve nothing 
against that, but | wanted to write a solid ideas 
book. 

‘And people it with characters that the 
readers could recognise ... | hesitate to say 
‘identify with’ as that’s the way a lot of US SF 
is built up — a hero with no characteristics 
except his muscles who can do anything, and 
it's easy for teenagers to identify with that. | 
didn’t want to write that sort of book (1 guess 
I've never written that sort of novel).’ 

Is there an essential difference, then, 
between American and English science fic- 
tion? ‘That's such a /arge question! | think 
there must be a difference. 

‘In the last 15 years the US has become 
indubitably a superpower, while Britain has 
sunk back to become a third-rate power, and 
this is reflected in the literature. People over 
here write beautifully turned novels about ‘A 
Little England’ where things have gone back 
to a simpler past. In the US you get terrible 


power fantasies, which | find very unconvinc- 
ing but the Americans obviously find very 
satisfactory. 

‘At Norwescon in Seattle we had a furious 
discussion on this: as they see it, British SF 
has forsaken the American banner. | had to 
say that | didn’t like a lot of what was 
happening in British SF, but then | got tired of 
their complaints and | said ‘Right! I'm going to 
tell you what is so bloody awful about US 
science fiction.’ Surprisingly | wasn’t pelted 
off the platform. But what | said was that it’s 
become generally acceptable, and com- 
mercially very viable, but it’s lost its 
subversiveness. The sense that there was a 
bomb underneath your seat waiting to go off 
... The mere fact that you were reading it was 
always hated by authority figures. | remember 
reading a copy of Astounding in a maths 
lesson and getting it confiscated and torn up 
by anirate maths master... 


‘THE BEGINNIN 
JOURNEY To ANOTHER 


FEAT OF THE 


‘It's different to US SF. No heroes, 
telepathy or magic swords. It’s a 
very rational world.’ 


‘| started to read SF as | was fond of 
astronomy as a boy, and all the astronomy 
books when | was a kid had a last chapter 
saying ‘Just supposing that you could travel 
through space — what would you see? Here we 
are, passing Neptune on the starboard bow 
...' To me this was really ‘Gosh wow!’ And 


OF AMARVELLous 


WORLD-A REMA 
IMAGINATION’ ABLE 


JOHN FOWLES 
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when I ran out of popular astronomy books | 
turned onto SF magazines because they had 
astronomical covers, and | was _ perfectly 
satisfied to read a story about two guys 
building a spaceship and going to Mars, taking 
the cook with them. It was wonderful, but | 
grew out of it. And | think that is a problem — 
when you've read a certain amount the ideas 
seem so limited. Where do you go? | think it’s 
particularly difficult for writers, who often, 
instead of getting better as they get more 
experienced, get worse. 

‘SF has been going through a dull period. In 
the states there are a lot of new writers 
coming up — Bruce Sterling, Kim Stanley 
Robinson, William Gibson, Tim Powers — and 
they're going back to a more Alfred Bester-like 
SF. I've got no quarrel with that. Over here 
there's still hope. Like the Women’s Press 
Science Fiction. Which is good if the books are 
good. 

‘Science fiction is always very much a thing 
of its age, and the Eighties are a very boring 
period to live through. Let's hope the Nineties 
will find decadence setting in and we get 
some pizzas back. Then maybe SF will pick up 
as well! 

One of the themes of He/liconia Winter is 
the Nuclear Winter and aftermath back on 
Earth. Do you think Nuclear war is inevitable? 
Or can it be averted, and could science fiction 
do anything to avert it? 


ye % \e 


‘Warnings don’t work with human 
beings. There are always some 
loonies who'll ignore them." 


‘To take your last question first, if SF can do 
anything to avert nuclear war ... what | think 
is that if you have strong feelings that the idea 
is absolute lunacy then you must speak out 
about it. Whether or not anyone listens is 
presumably not your responsibility. 

‘All you can do is put over the argument 
powerfully. But warnings on the whole don’t 
work with human beings. Put up a Keep Off 
The Grass notice and there'll always be a few 
loonies who will deliberately walk on it. And | 
presume it's the same for pressing a button 
that starts a nuclear war. 

‘Do | regard it_as inevitable? No, | don’t 
think | do. The reason | have it in the book is 
not intended to be prophetic. It seems to me 
there is a likelihood of nuclear war. But what | 
find most likely is that if there were a war, 
followed by a nuclear winter, then most, if not 
all of Western Civilisation would be wiped out, 
and the survivors would be people who live in 
remote places — up mountains, or on isolated 
islands. And if they came forth and re- 
populated the world, the people who have 
been driven out of present-day civilisation, the 
present-day losers, they might well have a 
different gene-pool to draw on, and they 
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might be less aggressive. And in that case 
they could form a population that would find 
itself easier to live with. That, | think, is a 
reasonable hypothesis. 


I’m not in the prediction business, 
but a nuclear winter is all too 
feasible...’ 


‘Although | had the three Helliconia books 
reasonably planned, life moved on in the 


seven years that | was writing them, and 
among the new knowledge was nuclear 
winter, which | incorporated into the final 
novel as it reinforced the metaphor for 
Helliconia Winter. On Helliconia the winter 
may be awful, and last for five hundred years, 
but it’s part of the natural scheme of things, 
and Spring is going to come along inevitably. 
After a nuclear winter there’s no such guaran- 
tee. The biological system of the planet might 
break down, and Gaia might not recover. 

‘I'm not in the prediction business. | don't 
think most SF writers are. But I’m in the 
feasibility business, and nuclear winter is all 
too feasible. And | thought it would be a pity 
not to add it where | did. It adds a sort of 
gravity to the thing. 

And finally what is his next project. ‘I’m 
working on three books right now — a non- 
fiction book, an SF book and a mainstream 
novel. It’s part of the great burst of outward 
energy having finished Helliconia. What I'll 
finish, or what I'll wind up doing next, | don't 
know. But it certainly won’t be another 
volume of Helliconia. 


b 


1. 


ohnathan Cape and Granada have kindly | 

donated several copies of each of the three 
Helliconia books by Brian Aldiss for prizes in 
this competition. As with the Battlefield Earth 
competition elsewhere in this issue, all you 
have to do is test your knowledge of the 
magazine — only this time there's a sneaky tie- 


reaker at the end. 


Anne McCaffrey’s latest book has nothing 
at all to do with dragons. What is it called? 


2. MEE Gold Medal winner, Wendy Ingle, 


4. 


5. 


uses some unusual techniques when 
scratchbuilding her models. In Snow Fall, 
Tarrant has ‘picked up a pinta’. In what 
way? 
. What startling nocturnal event can we 
expect this August? 
Who acted her way from Roo to Who in ten 
years? 
Who threw up in the interests of space 
research? 


Now the catch. How many rea/ words can you 
make from the letters in the word ‘Helliconia’? 
Only words of four or more letters will count, 
and no proper nouns, plurals or foreign words 
will be permitted, unless in common English 
usage and can be verified against a dictionary. 
We managed to get 45 words in just five 
minutes, you have until September 1. 


Rules 


1. The competition will close on September 1, 1985. 
. Each entry must be accompanied by the entrant's name, address 
and the special coupon cut from this page. Each coupon covers 


only one entry. 


accept any responsibility for lost entries. 


will be entered into. 


. Proof of posting will not be accepted as proof of receipt. Whilst 
every care will be taken, the publishers of Space Voyager cannot 


. The competition is open to all residents of the United Kingdom. 
The staff of ASP Ltd and their relatives, and Space Voyager's 
printers, advertisers and contributors, are not elegible for entry. 

. The submission of a competition entry implies acceptance of 
those rules. The editor’s decision is final and no correspondence 
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DAVROS 


IN DETAIL 


he Davros figure is a member of Fine Art 

Castings series of Dr Who characters, 
including the Doctor himself, (Tom Baker), 
Leela, K9 and assorted nasties. 

| checked and dry fitted the parts after 
reading the instructions and found several 
irregularities usual for a die cast model. 

The control desk on Davros’ carriage was 
not quite even and there were a few indenta- 
tions on the sides. The torso was dogged by 
the usual casting lines but that was remedied 
by a few careful strokes of fine wet'n’dry 
sandpaper. His withered hand fitted snugly 
and the rear head piece (you know, that metal 
mohican) was satisfactory, but also needed a 
bit of sanding. 

| gave up in exasperation trying to figure 
out how the rest of the head pieces fitted 
together around the skull, and the white metal 
toggle switches provided didn’t fit in their 
respective holes either. 

The indentations on the side of the carriage 
were filled in with Milliput, and the uneven 
desk areas | sanded down, including the 
separation ridges. The ridges were replaced by 
1/32nd brass wire and the missing desk detail 
with plastic sheeting. 
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In the instructions it suggested one should 
use rapid epoxy, a two part glue, but owing to 
the delicacy of the pieces and my inherent 
sloth | used Superglue. 

The toggle switches were 1/32nd brass 
wire pieces cut to a length of 3 mm. 

The white metal head pieces | substituted 
for 120,000 brass wire. | preferred brass wire 
because it is easier to bend and contour to the 
skull. To get the curve | twisted the wire 
around the handle of a thick artist's paint 
brush or a pen to the required circumference 
then cut off the sections needed. There is a 
main arc of wire from temple to temple, just 
above the central eye. This | stuck on first. 
Then there was a connecting arc between the 
metal mohican and the main arc. An over- 
hanging bit of white metal is, thankfully, 
provided on the tip of the mohican to make 
attachment easier. 

Along either side of the rear head piece, 
(mohican) there are five recesses, two on each 
side are smaller, and are for the left lower and 
upper head pieces and right lower and upper 
head pieces. The left and right lower arcs were 
quite easy in that they could be propped on 
top of the ears. The upper arcs required more 
patience and tweezer work. 

For the implants, where the pieces cross | 
rolled tiny bits of Milliput and gently sculpted 
around the point of connection using the tip of 


In order to mobilise Davros, wheels were 
added. Here holes are drilled for the axles. 


an X-acto knife blade. There were ir- 
regularities once the implants dried so | just 
filed them to a more acceptable shape. 

For the carriage | thought it would be fun to 
fix some wheels to create the illusion that the 
carriage was hovering just above the ground. 

| found three plastic aeroplane landing 
carriage wheels 8 mm in diameter, and of- 
fered them up to the ‘skirt hem’ in order to 


ANDREW WISHER, SON OF MICHAEL, BUILDS 
AND SUPERDETAILS THE FINE ART CASTINGS 
WHITE METAL KIT WHICH PORTRAYS HIS FATHER 
IN HIS MOST FAMOUS AND FACELESS ROLE. 


The axles, made from 1/32nd brass wire, 


being fitted. This should be readily 
available at most model shops. 


determine the place of the axle holes. Using a 
ruler | aligned the opposing holes. | used a 
mains powered hand drill clamped to the side 
of the workbench and a 0.5 mm drill bit. For 
the axles 1/32nd wire was used which was 
cut to leave a recess in the skirt hem. Next the 
correctly cut length of wire was threaded 
through the holes and wheels. The axle holes 
were then stopped up with Milliput to prevent 
the axles from escaping and rolling and the 
wheels were prevented from sliding along the 
axles by dollops of Squadron Green Putty. 

The two parts completed (torso and car- 
riage), | sprayed everything with a grey primer, 
except the inside of the carriage, which | 
painted matt black. In fact | ended up painting 
the whole model matt black, bar the head and 
hand. These | painted tan as a base for finer 
shading and toning. Using a thick brush | 
arranged a selection of Humbrol enamel 
paints on a piece of foil. They were:- 


Wheels are added, these being taken from 
the ‘spares box’ of old plastic kit parts. 


Green No 76 
Red No 20 
Blue No 52 
Blue No 25 
Blue No 14 
Yellow No 69 
Tan No HU9 
Polished Aluminium 
Grey No 64 
Matt No 49 
Gloss No HVI 
Orange No 18 
The green and red | mixed into a ruddy- 
brown and deadened it slightly with No 25 
blue. The whole idea was that Davros’ skin 
was dead and rather flaky, (pubescent prob- 
lems with radioactive fingernails?). The 


creases and wrinkles had to be a delicate 
balance between shadow and hornified skin. 
The dead skin effect was obtained by lightly 
brushing the areas around the eyes, chin, 
cheekbones, and forehead with a mixture of 
matt yellow and gloss white. If one goes too 


The axles are cemented in place and the 
wheels prevented from ‘travelling’ by use of 
modelling putty. 


heavily with either crease shading or dead skin 
highlighting, Davros begins to look like an 
ageing drag queen. If this does occur just 
continue to experiment with varying shades of 
flesh and its stages of decomposition. 

The areas around the implants | like to think 
look bruised and tortured owing to extensive 
surgery so a touch of grey and blue in the tan 
did the job. 

The rear head piece is said to be blue in the 
instructions, yet in the photos | found it to be 
metallic grey. Taking into consideration that 
the photos were quite old | mixed metallic blue 
and matt grey as a compromise. 


Fine detail on white metal kits can be a bit 
heavy, so control panels were filed and 
sanded smooth. . . 


| painted the implants black, and the rest of 
the head pieces silver, then | painted the 
microphone piece silver and drew a fine red 
line to simulate the wire. The eye was an oval 
of dark gloss blue with a rim of silver. 

The carriage nodules were painted silver 
against a background of matt black. To ensure 
neatness, one can rim the base of the nodules 


. . .and the missing detail replaced with 
plastic card and fine brass wire. 


with Maskol masking fluid; however remov- 
ing the Maskol tends to take a certain amount 
of paint with it. 

Davros’ back support | painted with 
polished aluminium, this paint when dry can 
be polished to finer grain and hue with a dry 
cloth. 

The control desk division ridges | painted 
with gloss white, and the right side and rear 
panelling with polished aluminium. The toggle 
switches were painted black and tipped with 
red, and for the banks of lights and buttons, | 
used fluorescent orange, yellow and blue. 

His tunic zip | painted silver, and the black 
tunic itself | coated with gloss varnish. 

Looking back at the construction of Davros, 
| realise that more detail cou/d have been 
added, (such as small plastic pieces to 
represent buttons & lights on the control desk, 


Above; the completed torso, painted and 
ready for fitting to the carriage. 


The completed model, a figure of 
pure malevolence. Photos: The 
Author/Fine Art Castings. 


and stretched plastic sprue for the skull 
wiring,) but | think this might have been too 
fussy, and spoiled the overall effect. 

On the whole | thought the miniature was a 
challenge, and the results rewarding. 

The face was a well crafted reproduction of 
the original megalomaniac, and was a satis- 
factory scale for enjoyable painting. 

If painted properly and with care, Davros 
can look an evilly twisted mind of genius 
contemplating galactic mastery, and if you 
don’t go a bundle on painting, at least he looks 
downright ugly, (thank God | don’t inherit the 
family resemblance, (| hope! ?!)) 


Unpainted head shot, showing the new, 
finer wire replacement headgear. 
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INEW FIGURES TO COME! 


In addition to our existing range of white metal 
figures we are continuing 
producing the following figures: 


40m/m range 


CYBERMEN 
RASTON ROBOT 
DRACONIAN 
SONTORAN 

SIX DOCTORS 
SEA DEVIL 

ICE WARRIOR 


85m/m range 


SEA DEVIL 

ICE WARRIOR 

THE MASTER 
BORAD 

SIL PLUS GUARDS 
COMPANIONS FOR 
ALL THE DOCTORS 


to expand by 


Winner of both the Hugo 
and Nebula Awards in 1984 


DAY 


OMEGA 
SILURIAN 
TARDIS 


PLUS MANY MORE 


THERE ARE STILL SOME BUST SETS AVAILABLE 


RETAIL AND WHOLESALE OUTLETS WANTED IN AUSTRALIA 


Send large stamped SAE + 25p to: 


FINE ART CASTING 
RAMBLER COTTAGE, SARSON LANE, AMPORT, HANTS 


The outstanding new science-fiction 
novel by the author of Sundiver. 


e 
Coming on August 9th in paperback from Bantam % 


SPECIALISTS IN SCIENCE FICTION, FANTASY & SUPERNATURAL FICTION 
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BOOKSHOP 


84 SUFFOLK STREET - BIRMINGHAM B1 1TA - ENGLAND - Tel: 021-643 1999 


ANNE MCCAFFREY BOOKS: 
THE CRYSTAL SINGER.... 
DECISION AT DOONA.. 
DINOSAUR PLANET. 
DINOSAUR PLANET 2... 
GET OFF THE UNICORN 
RESTOREE 

THE SHIP WHO SANG.. 
STITCH IN SNOW. 

TO RIDE PEGASUS.... 
‘Dragon’ books: 
DRAGONFLIGHT 
DRAGONQUEST..... 

THE WHITE DRAGON 


DRAGON DRUMG...... 

MORETA — DRAGONLADY OF PERN 
STAR TREK BOOKS: 

BLACK FIRE — Cooper. 

COVENANT OF THE CROWN — Weinstein 
DEVIL WORLD — Eklund 

ENTROPY EFFECT — Mcintyre 

KLINGON GAMBIT — Vardeman.. 
MUDD’S ANGELS — Lawrence 


MUTINY ON THE ENTERPRISE — Vardeman..£2.95 

PERRY'S PLANET — Haldeman 

PLANET OF JUDGEMENT — Haldeman... 

PROMETHEUS DESIGN — Marshak 

SHADOW LORD - Yep 

SPOCK MESSIAH — Cogswell.. 

SPOCK MUST DIE - Blish 

STAR TREK Nos 1-12 — Blish (TV Adaptations) 
each £1.75 

STAR TREK MOTION PICTURE — Roddenberry 


STAR TREK 2 SHORTS - Rotsler. 

STAR TREK 3 SHORTS — Rotsler.. 

STAR TREK 2 PHOTOSTORYV.... 

STARLESS WORLD -— Eklund... 

TREK TO MADWORLD - Goldin.... wed 
TRELLISANE CONFRONTATION — Dvorkin.... 
TRIANGLE — Marshak/Culbreath 

UHURA’S SONG — Kagan 

VULCAN — Sky. 


VULCAN ACADEMY MURDERS - Lorrah 
WEB OF THE ROMULANS — Murdock 
WORLD WITHOUT END — Haldeman... 
WOUNDED SKY — Duane 


Brand new! 
ISHMAEL — Hambly 


BATTLESTAR GALACTICA BOOKS: 
Nos 1-9. 


1 V: Crispin 

2 V: EAST COAST CRISIS — Weinstein 

3 V: PURSUIT OF DIANA — Wold 

4 V: CHICAGO CONVERSION -— Proctor. 

5 V: FLORIDA PROJECT — Sullivan 

6 V: PRISONERS & PAWNS - Weinstein 

7 V: ALIEN SWORDMASTER - Sucharitkul...£2.95 
8 V: CRIVIT EXPERIMENT — Wold £2.95 
9 V: NEW ENGLAND RESISTANCE — Sullivan 


10 coming shortly... 


All prices include postage and packing in UK — overseas orders add 7Op per book. 


Credit cards taken —-ACCESS, AMERICAN EXPRESS, VISA. 


Prices and availability correct as of June 1985... subject to change without notice... but every effort will be made to 


maintain prices and stocks. 


Kindly: mantinn CDACE VUNVACED...L 8 een 


Anne McCaffrey. 
Photo: W. Graham. 


AS | WAS WRITING THIS INTERVIEW A PROGRAMME CAME ON THE TV WHAT WERE 
DRAGONS ?, IT ASKED. ‘SILLY’, | THOUGHT, ‘DOESN'T EVERYONE KNOW THAT 
DRAGONS LIVE ON PERN AND FLY THREAD?’ APPARENTLY NOT, WHICH JUST GOES 
TO SHOW HOW BEING EDITOR OF SPACE VOYAGER CAN SOMETIMES COLOUR 


YOUR OUTLOOK. . BY WENDY GRAHAM 


ay ‘dragon’ to most people and they'll 
S think of St George or Puff the Magic one 

. Or maybe the Chinese version, but say 
‘dragons’ to an SF fan — or to an increasing 
number of her own personal fan following and 
Anne McCaffrey comes to mind. 

It isn’t really surprising for Anne has just 
about created the definitive dragon in her 
series of books on the people of the planet 
Pern. 

But, while most people know Anne best as 
‘the Dragon Lady’ she has written other SF 
books and is herself anything but a dragon 


when you meet her, as | did, at Rog Peyton's 
Andromeda bookshop in Birmingham for an 
afternoon of interview. 

Famous things first (if the dragons will 
forgive me calling them things). How did she 
come to create the Dragons of Pern? ‘I'd run 
out of things to write about in about 1966 and 
decided to think up something new. | was 
looking for a new idea. | spent the whole day 
thinking ... Dragons occurred to me (!) A 
viable critter with a definite purpose ... | 
didn’t realise at the time what was working in 
the background. 


‘The dragons are an amalgam of everything 
we always wanted in our childhood pets, in 
one large, 40-foot package. 

‘It works still for adults but it comes mainly 
from the love felt by a lonely kid, and all of us 
are afraid of loneliness 

‘Human beings don't like the solitary state, 
we abhor it, therefore if you have a critter that 
loved you, in spite of yourself, that was always 
with you, that really understood you, like a 
telepathic dragon, then, well maybe, you 
would not have many of the social problems 
that beset people. You have a support system. 
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‘It is a totally equal partnership, with no 
subservience. The dragon has things that the 
man cannot provide, and vice versa. 

‘All of this was done on an instinctive level. 
lt was later when the dragons became so 
popular that | had to try to think back to what 
tationale | was working from.’ 

Given that the dragon series was not going 
to be a series, did Anne find that she had 
written herself into any corners? ‘No, because 
it's an on-going civilisation — there are seven 
books in the series, if a situation is valid in 
terms of psychology it can go on and on and 


, 


on. 


Reality is a Crutch 

Anne defends other authors whose planets 
don't seem to be so credible as Pern. ‘No, 
maybe they only had one planet, or one 
situation they wanted to talk about, and they 
use that one planet to show off what they 
wanted to talk about — it would be a one shot 
deal — quite viable for the purpose of that one 
particular book. 

‘There’s been a lot of controversy about 
trilogies and sextilogies and whatever, but in 
one way it’s catering to what the reader 
wants, but in another it's testing the author's 
ability to continue in that universe, which can 
be quite a challenge. | don’t think it's 
altogether wrong except when readers get so 
involved with that civilisation that they lose 
track of the real world — but okay, you have the 
science fiction thing ‘reality is a crutch for 
those who can’t hack science fiction’ ... 
which might be quite right. 

‘After all, SF is becoming increasingly 
popular, and rightly so, because it promises a 
future and everyone's scared stiff whether we 
have one or not. Sales are growing, thanks to 
the popularisation of SF, thanks to E7, Raiders 
of the Lost Ark, Star Wars and so on, and 
people are finding fun in a film, and that’s 
something to look forward to. 

‘Star Wars was such fun, it was a romp. ET 
was fun, there was no violence in it — a film 
that was totally successful with no violence in 
it was quite an achievement, and it had 
everyone drying their eyes. Okay, Spielberg 
pushed all the buttons, but there’s no harm in 
that.’ 

There are extant many different versions of 
Anne‘s dragons on bookcovers, artwork and 
so on. Are the British Corgi bookcovers 
anything like ‘her’ dragons? ‘Not a bit ... 
though they're gorgeous artwork! My dragons 
are fairly streamlined. They're heavier in the 
haunch than is portrayed, the head is different 
— more of a triangular skull, and not so 
reptilian.’ 


122 Dragons 

Anne’s personal collection of dragons is a fire- 
insurance increasing 122 at the last count. 
‘I've got 122 at home in Ireland. I’ve never 
bought one, people give them to me, and | love 
them all. I've got pendants, rings, Welsh 
dragons with six legs, goblets, painted stones, 
and puppets, including one of my favourites, 
which is of Beauty — she’s hanging up, and | 
keep dusting her off.’ 

While talking about the creatures of Pern 
we strayed on to fire lizards, were they 
planned from the beginning or did they just 
pop up, as they do in the story ‘The 
groundwork was laid for them, and there they 
werel’. 

Anne’s writing is not planned down to the 


last detail, as the fire lizards show, it is a 
mixture of inspiration and hard work. 

‘| sit down and start playing with an idea, 
which can come at anytime. | don’t start until | 
have the germ of an idea.’ But the books are 
emphatically not planned out beforehand. ‘Oh 
no, no. If | put anything down on paper before | 
actually write the story then | don't write the 
story. | used to submit resumés of what | was 
going to write — broad synopses of the story, 
and then | never wrote them. When | write I’m 
telling myself a story and if | tell itin any way 
beforehand I'll never write it down, so my 
publishers have learned to live with this. Ill 
give them the situation at the beginning of the 
novel — on which | will build, and if the 
storyline is logical in terms of human probiems 
then the plot comes out of that. So I’m usually 
surprised at what comes out.’ 

It is noticeable that every book of Anne’s is 
a different length which adds credence to this. 
Anne will indeed ‘write the story until the story 
is over.” 

She is a disciplined writer, working on a 
regular basis — Everybody has a novel in them, 
what they don’t have,is the discipline to sit 
down and put it on paper. That's where the 
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professional writer differs from his equally 
creative counterpart who never sits down and 
writes. James Blish turned out Cities in Flight 
during his lunch hours at work, and others 
come home from work and write in the 
evenings. 

‘Isaac Asimov has three typewriters in case 
one goes wrong, and | have two typewriters 
and a word processor. 

‘Don't wait for inspiration — work for it. It’s 
all very well to say ‘I’m waiting for inspiration 
...’ but it’s when you're writing and every- 
thing dovetails, that’s when inspiration 
comes!’ 


Killashandra butter 

While | cheerfully admit bias in this interview 
in that | love the Dragon series, my favourite 
book by Anne (and one of my favourite books, 
full stop) is The Crysta/ Singer. | don’t know 
why, since much of it is based on music, a 
closed ear to me. 

*’t fancied myself as a singer for many 
moons. Mostly of comic parts — | had a voice 
which could shatter glass! 

‘| studied for nine years. It was a good 
voice, up to a point, then | was pushed 
sideways into stage direction’, Acceptance of 
that was bitter, but not so bitter as Killashan- 
dra‘s at the opening of The Crysta/ Singer, for 
Anne settled into her new role, guided by the 
man who was to become the model for 
Robinton, Masterharper of Pern. 

Anne in no way counts those years as 
wasted, however. ‘It’s all grist to the mill...” 
and without that experience she couldn't have 
written about Killashandra, 


But where did the name itself come from? 
‘What happened was that we were talking 
names in a pub, and a friend of mine said he 
thought Killashandra was a beautiful name 
and | said | thought it was indeed very nice and 
asked where he got it ... and it is a brand 
name for butter! 

‘Killashandra Dairies in Ireland. | really 
mean it! 

‘That night for the first time in my life | 
actually got out of my bed and put paper in my 
typewriter and wrote the first page and a half 
of The Crystal Singer. Now why Killashandra 
was linked in my mind with singing crystal | 
don’t know. | hadn‘t thought of crystal, | hadn't 
thought of anything... itjust came. The name 
triggered it all. 

“| made her a failed singer, and yes, that has 
elements of me, but, if you're defective in one 
area, it doesn’t mean that you're a washout. 
You just find something else, and you build on 
what you already know, and .. . crystal 
appeared. 

‘Killashandra first appeared in four stories 
for Continuum in the early “70s. The Editor 
wanted four stories linked either by character 
or place, from a variety of authors, and | was 
one of them, with Killashandra as my link. 

‘Those first stories were half-assed 
because | hadn't explored the science back- 
ground, because | didn’t have enough, and 
they were criticised. | was given some infor- 
mation on crystals — because even in 1973 it 
was obvious that crystal was going to be 
important — the world was just beginning to 
move into computers.’ 

A new Killashandra book is with the 
publishers at present, what is it about? ‘It’s 
about the central part of the series, that | 
didn’t write for Continuum. In them { hinted at 
a very intense affair that she had with a man 
called Lars Dahl, and the new book is the story 
of her attachment to Lars Dahl. Killashandra 
gets involved in a planetary problem when 
she’s out mending crystal. 

‘| wrote it because | was dipping round for 
another book and | did not want to write 
another Dragon book.’ 
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Helva and Singing 
Okay, so The Crystal Singer is my favourite 
book by Anne. Which is her favourite? ‘The 
Ship Who Sang. | think it’s the best one I've 
done. It’s not as well written as | write now, 
but it certainly is evocative and if you don’t 
know me for Dragons you know me for The 
Ship Who Sang. I'll never write about Helva 
again. Helva was sort of my voice when | was 
going through problems with my marriage and 
since I’m now happily divorced | don’t think I'll 
go back there. 

‘You write at certain times in a certain voice 
—it’s what you are at that pointin time, and it’s 
very difficult to go back to my thirties. 


‘T only had about ten years to go back to 
pick up Killashandra and... the condition has 
stabilised. I've not particularly got to where | 
want to be in life - | should hope not — one 
expects to grow — but itis all more even now.’ 

Anne has one unfulfilled ambition in her 
busy life ‘One of these days | will act ina play. 
I'll do a Hitchcock. | was on stage in America — 
| was mentioned in Variety (favourably | might 
add) so I'd like to do that. 

“But being an author rather than an actor or 
somesuch | don’t get recognised on the street. 
| was flying in Australia and feeling low as | 
was developing a cold, when | looked at the 
smart man sitting next to me and he was 
reading To Ride Pegasus. | asked him if he 
liked it and he said he'd already read all the 
other books by that author. | really enjoyed 


telling him | was that author. 

‘It turned out that he was David Ogilvie, 
Stage Director of the Sydney Opera Company, 
and it was the first time that that had 
happened to me. 


Sizes and Sentience 

Anne seems to specialise in large creatures — 
either dragons or dinosaurs. My favourite 
creatures in the two Dinosaur Planet books 
were the Thek, the sentient stone beings. ‘Yes, 
the Thek were fun to do, they sort of crept up 
on me.’ 

‘That final scene, in the second book, now 
that’s where inspiration came ... with work- 
ing with the material, because | had posited 
that the Thek had slow mental processes and 
had reduced language to its bare essentials, 
but | had to explain a great deal and how to do 
it when the Thek were asking the questions. 
The Thek aren’t thick, they just think a lot and 
don’t say much. And as they have a very long 
life they can spend a lot of time on details we 
couldn't afford.’ 

Anne makes no secret of the fact that she 
doesn’t really like Dinosaur Planet or its sequel 
‘It is wrongly titled by Futura, it is not The 
Survivors Il, it is Dinosaur Planet Survivors, 
the cover is atrocious, and the blurb on the 
back of the book has nothing to do with the 
book | wrote, that is inside the covers. In fact 
do me a favour, don't read it... errr, unless 
you get it from Andromeda (Rog Peyton had 
just walked into the room!) 

Away from writing, Anne packs many 
hobbies — at one time she was a compulsive 
knitter ‘| made Arran sweaters for everybody | 
know’ and still sometimes singing ‘In the car 
when I’m going someplace or | might burst 
into song if | wanted to’ and of course her 
abiding love is horses. 

‘| finally have a horse of my own again. 
After Mr Ed died (Her own beloved horse) | 
wasn't really keen on riding, and { was ill for a 
while as well. But | now have a hunter who's 


fine on the roads with me, and put him on the 
field and he not only passes the Master he 
passes the hounds, and you're not supposed 
to do that. My stable by the way is not a riding 
school, it’s a private livery stable (with her 
own market garden farm around it), 

Anne moved to Ireland from America 15 
years ago for the sake of her children — ‘Ireland 
has a very good school system, and ! had three 
very bright children and | wanted a good 
education for them, and also my mother loved 
Ireland.’ 

Anne also moved to get away from the drug 
scene which was extant where she was living, 
in Long Island, ‘though now it’s moved to 
Ireland, but the children are grown andit’s not 
a danger — to them. ‘It’s worked out very well, 
and I’m very comfortable in Ireland. 


Origins of an author 

It is corny but true that authors tend to be 
adults who grew up in houses where there 
were plenty of books around and children 
were encouraged to read aplenty, and Anne 
was no exception. She started writing when 
she was eight or nine, and her first pro- 
fessional publication was in an SF magazine in 
America. It earned her $100 ‘But we'll forget 
about it, please.’ 

Her first ever work though came when she 
was but nine years old and comprised seven 
chapters on five pages ~ published to her 
parents. 

The first published work she still likes was 
again for an American magazine and was a 
story The Lady in the Tower, published 1959. 

Until 1966 she wrote only short stories, 
until her daughter started school full-time and 
she could concentrate more fully ‘You have to 
sit down and work for a novel’. 

Anne’s early career followed a Degree Cum 
Laude in Slavonic Languages and Literature at 
Radcliffe College, Massachusetts, and then as 
well as spending some time as a short-order 
cook (she still enjoys all styles of cooking) she 
went into both translation work and the 
writing of advertising copy. Then she got 
married ‘and started getting pregnant.’ 

‘| was always going to be a writer. It was at 
this time that | started actually trying to write. 
It was also something which kept my mind 
from going, with small babies. 

‘When they were small | would hire a 
babysitter so that | could write, but they do 
grow up and they do go to school full time and 
then you have your own time again. You must 
do something after all, if you don't have 
something, what are you going to do with the 
rest of your life? | was brought up that way — 
my mother had gone back to work after we 
were grown up. 


The Pancake Years 

‘With being divorced the money became that 
much more important too — we had our 
pancake years (‘Mother, wouldn't it be nice to 


have pancakes because we wanted them!) 
Coming out of that time is a nice feeling ~ 
indeed itis. And for me it is only recent. 

‘When my daughter was first ill | had to 
borrow the money to pay the hospital. Now at 
least | can pay that myself’. 

Anne attends maybe a couple of conven- 
tions a year and enjoys them ‘I like going, but | 
wouldn't like to do it on a sustained basis — 


once or twice a year is grand. | do two 
transatlantic trips a year and that’s it because | 
could do as many as | would agree to and that 
would be silly because | jet-lag badly. 

‘I like conventions because you get very 
good feed-back, a response, and it’s also good 
to show off. I’m not averse to a bit of flattery. 
And after all, when you've sold fifteen million 
copies of your books you're beginning to do 
something right. Plus getting on the bestseller 
lists. The New York Times paperback list for 
December had both the second Dinosaur 
Planet and Moreta — Dragonlady of Pern in ~ 
now that’s areal coup... not that that makes 
Dinosaur Planet Survivors a better book, but 
at least it’s been read. 

‘But that is also a big responsibility, 
because then you have to keep up the product 
in your next. | have to rely on people like my 
son Todd who will say ‘Mother, | don’t like this’ 
then you go back to the typewriter and fix it 
up. 

Every budding author wonders what it 
actually feels like to have a book accepted. 
What did it feel like? 

‘Well, | was on a high you wouldn't believe. 
| had to play it down at times, because | was 
then married to someone who was annoyed 
that | would write science fiction instead of 
something worthwhile ... (!) I’d given myself 
a year and a half to see if | could publish a 
novel, and that was Restoree ~ for its type not 
a bad little book, at least the heroine was in 
there doing something instead of standing in 
the corner wringing her hands. 

‘The day | found out that Betty Ballentine 
would publish it | remember having to go out 
in my old banger, and going up this hill, the car 
was emitting fumes, which is a no-no in the 
States and there was a motorcycle cop right 
behind me, and | went up the hill at 33 mphin 
a 30 limit and | got a ticket... and | couldn't 
careless... it didn’t bother me at all!’ 

Decision at Doona came next with the 
publisher making her rewrite the second half 
before acceptance. 

Anne doesn't write to schedule — there‘s no 
‘| have to write a book a year’ plan to her. ‘I 
wait until | have an idea | want to explore, and 
then | am in the excellent position of being 
able to say to the publishers... ‘| have an idea, 
can we go to contract .. ? And they are quite 
happy to sign. My publisher is, shall we say. . . 


receptive to my books, after four best-sellers. 
And even now a success excites me, | still 
don’t believe it. | mean | was the first avowed 
SF writer to get on the NY Times bestseller list 
(with The White Dragon). 

‘The first plan for the hardback edition of 
that was for five thousand copies, then it was 
upped to 15 thousand, next they were 
thinking of going to 25, because advance 
orders were so good, then it took off, and 
finally the (hardback remember — WG) print 
run was 85,000. Plus about three million in 
paperback. 

‘It is a very good feeling, that all those 
people are reading my words, but! really never 
thought that | would be this successful. SF has 
always been the stepchild of literature. Mind 
you, in the ‘60s some professional SF writers 
sat down and said ‘let’s improve the product, 
and we did so, taking it out of the pulps, and 
trying to write as best we could at the time, 
trying to upgrade the praduct. 

‘In the SF field you'll have the old pro’s 
deliberately trying to encourage the younger 
ones to write on and this is a very good thing, 
it’s given the field tremendous vitality — and it 
has also come up with some really crap stuff, 
but there’s crap in every one of the fields, it 
isn’t limited to SF.’ 


Merchandising 
On the merchandising front there is a whole 


THE BOOKS OF ANNE McCAFFREY 
(first publication in US and UK only are listed) 


Restoree — novel — 

US: Ballantine paperback 1967 

UK: Rapp & Whiting hardcover 1968 
Dragonflight — novel — book 1 
‘Dragonriders of Pern’ trilogy 

US: Ballantine paperback 1968 

UK: Rapp & Whiting hardcover 1969 
Decision at Doona — novel — 

US: Ballantine paperback 1969 

UK: Rapp & Whiting hardcover 1970 
The Ship Who Sang — novel — 

US: Walker hardcover 1969 

UK: Rapp & Whiting hardcover 1971 
Dragonquest — novel — book 2 
‘Dragonriders of Pern’ trilogy 

US: Ballantine paperback 1971 

UK: Andre Deutsch hardcover 1973 


(Note: all UK editions of Dragonquest are 


abridged) 
*The Mark of Merlin — novel — 

US: Dell paperback 1971 

UK: Millington hardcover 1977 
*The Ring of Fear — novel — 


in the 


in the 


new spawning — boardgames, computer 
games, there is an animated film extant of 
Dragontlight which can't get a distributor 
(Phooey-WG). and the same book has been 
optioned five times for a live action film 
treatment, plus spin-off books — the At/as of 
Pern is due about now. 

‘if they can do Dune they can do 
Dragonflight as live action. | wrote a script and 
got paid for it, but what you need is someone 
with 40 million bucks. : 

‘Every one of my books has been under 
option at one time or another. But this 
happens to a great many SF properties. 
They're optioned and then nothing ever 
happens. It isn't too frustrating because you 
do not count on movie money if you're a realist 
... You just grab the option money and run.’ 

However the odds are slightly better than 
usual for one McCaffrey story to make it to the 
screen — The Ship Who Sang. Last Em- 
pathycon in Liverpool both Anne and Thom 
Christoper were guests and did a joint reading 
from the book. Thom was so impressed by it 
that he is working on a treatment with a 
respected Hollywood writer, and with the idea 
that Thom would play Jennan. And on the big 
screen Jennan would be ‘alive longer than in 
the book’ comments Anne. 

The Ship who Sang is an intensely personal 
book for Anne ‘I can never read the last five 
paragraphs without breaking up — even now it 


is very emotive for me. 

‘When | was told that Thom was also 
guesting at Empathy | thought about what we 
could do together and typed up a two part 
scenario and did that, and when we finished 
the reading he turned to me and said This is a 
fantastic story, there wasn’t a dry eye in the 
place’ (True, | was there — WG). 

‘So Thom went away and started looking 
into possibilities, and | was in New York last 
October and Thom and | had breakfast — now 
anyone who knows Thom can imagine what it 
was like to sit across the breakfast table from 
him ... his wife, Judith, wasn't even there... 
but | at least managed to comprehend that itis 
going well so far! (I interviewed Thom for 
Space Voyager Number 10—WG). 

Anne feels, by the way that Thom is perfect 
for Jennan and sees — or rather hears — Cleo 
Laine as Helva. 

But, leaving aside Helva, Killashandra, 
Restoree and the others it is with the dragons 
we must conclude. Anne’s latest Dragon book 
was Moreta — Dragonlady of Pern, and when it 
came out the shock waves rumbled round 
fandom. Anne had killed off a central charac- 
ter! How could she? ‘I had to kill Moreta off. 
The ending came out of one day in my life, 
when my beloved Mr Ed had to be put to sleep 
and at exactly the same time my son rang from 
Boston to say that my grandchild had been 
born. Using that impetus | wrote the last two 


UK: Sidgwick & Jackson hardcover 1976 
Dragonsinger — novel — book 2 in the ‘Harper 


Hall’ trilogy 
US: Atheneum hardcover 1977 


UK: Sidgwick & Jackson hardcover 1977 
Get Off the Unicorn — short story collection — 


US: Ballantine paperback 1977 

UK: Corgi paperback 1979 
Dinosaur Planet — novel — 

UK: Futura paperback 1977 

US: Ballantine paperback 1978 


The White Dragon — novel — book 3 in the 


‘Dragonriders of Pern’ trilogy 
US: Ballantine hardcover 1978 


UK: Sidgwick & Jackson hardcover 1979 
Dragondrums — novel — book 3 in the ‘Harper 


Hall’ trilogy 
US: Atheneum hardcover 1979 


UK: Sidgwick & Jackson hardcover 1980 


The Crystal Singer — novel — 


UK: Severn House hardcover 1982 


US: Ballantine paperback 1982 
The Coelura — short novel — 


US: Underwood-Miller hardcover 1983 


UK: not published 


US: Dell paperback 1971 

UK: Millington hardcover 1979 
To Ride Pegasus — novel — 

US: Ballantine paperback 1973 

UK: Dent hardcover 1975 
*The Kilternan Legacy — novel — 

US: Dell paperback 1975 

UK: Millington hardcover 1976 
A Time When — short novel published in 
limited edition of 800 copies and later 
incorporated into The White Dragon. 

US: NESFA Press 1975. 
Dragonsong — novel — book 1 in the ‘Harper 
Hall’ trilogy. 

US: Atheneum hardcover 1976 


Moreta — Dragonlady of Pern — novel — prequel 
to the ‘Dragonriders of Pern’ and ‘Harper Hall’ 
sequences — 

UK: Severn House hardcover 1983 

US: Ballantine hardcover 1983 
*Stitch in Snow—novel— 

US: Brandywine Books hardcover 1984 

UK: Corgi paperback 1985 
Dinosaur Planet Survivors — novel (sequel to 
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US: Ballantine paperback 1984 

UK: Futura paperback 1984 (as Dinosaur 
Planet 2 — The Survivors) 


*denotes titles that are non-SF/fantasy 


chapters and | think what | felt does come 
across. - 

‘People’s reaction was ‘why did you have to 
kill her, we didn’t expect that of you, Mrs 
McCaffrey’ but | don’t really have endings, 
with everything wrapped up with a bow... , it’s 

. my characters have solved one set of 
problems, and very often the solution of a 
problem will give rise to another problem, 
because life is a problem solving situation, and 
that’s in all of my books, so ... | had to kill 
Moreta off. It isn’t a tragedy, but it was a grief 
tome. 

‘But that one day was the sort of material a 
writer uses, the raw material that you put in, 
and by some alchemy, if the writer believes in 
the story or the characters that much, it comes 
across.’ 


Pernscript 
Anne has no plans at present for 
another Dragon book but she tells 
Usk 
‘Jaxom and Sharra have a mess o’ 
kids; so do Brekke and F'nor, and their 
son became Weyrleader after F'lar dies. 
‘Lessa lives on for a while after- 
wards. Robinton, the Masterharper has 
to go, he’s getting old, I’m sorry. He’s a 
marvellous character, | love him dearly, 
but no, he can’t stay alive. Menolly 
does very well with her composing, and 
Sebell takes over as Masterharper, 
B\ which he’s been trained for, 
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DUNCAN LUNAN AGAIN FOCUSES ON THE SKY ABOVE US; AND EVEN 
IF YOU'RE NOT USUALLY A STAR-GAZER, KEEP AN EYE ON THE 
HEAVENS DURING AUGUST AS WE'RE DUE FOR A SPECTACULAR 
METEOR SHOWER. 


JULY 


he planet Mercury is at its maximum 

elongation from the Sun on July 14, in the 
evening sky, but it’s not expected to be visible 
from Britain because it’s so far south. 

Venus has an interesting month: it's 
brilliant in the morning sky for as much as 
three hours before dawn. On July 6 it passes 7 
degrees south of the Pleiades, and on the 
night of the 13th-14th it passes only half a 
minute of arc south of Epsilon Tauri in the 
Hyades, though the closest approach will be 
over by the time Venus rises in Britain. Venus 
appears just south of the Moon on the 14th 
and north of Aldebaran, the Eye of the Bull, on 
the 15th. 

Just to give Earth a mention for a change, 
on July 5 we're at aphelion, our furthest from 
the Sun for the year. 

Mars meantime is on the far side of the Sun 
from us; it comes to conjunction with the Sun 
on the 18th and will not be visible at all this 
month. 

Jupiter rises in the south-east after sunset 
and is visible all night, with the Moon passing 
near it on the 4th and 31st. 

Saturn is now in the south-west, setting 
before midnight (GMT), and the Moon is near 
it on the 26th. 

Uranus is between Ophiucus and Scorpius, 
and Neptune is in Sagittarius; both planets are 
in the evening sky, but not visible without the 
help of detailed star charts and binoculars or a 


WHOS YA 


The Night Sky 
about 9pm (GMT) 
in mid-July. 


telescope. 

The asteroids or minor planets don’t usually 
feature in this part of the column, because 
they are mostly so faint. Orbiting mostly 
between Mars and Jupiter, they’re the re- 
mains of ‘protoplanets’ which were unable to 
coalesce because of Jupiter's perturbing in- 
fluence. Instead they collided and shattered, 
forming a belt of rock and metal fragments. 
The Galileo space probe is scheduled to take a 
close look at one on its way to Jupiter. 
Meanwhile, on July 20, an asteroid named 
‘145 Adeona’ will pass in front of the double 
star Eta Piscis Austrini, between 2.39 and 
2.51. am (GMT). This event may be visible 
from Britain and attempts will be made to 
record the precise timing, to try to deduce the 
asteroid’s shape from the observations at 
different sites. 


AUGUST 


he planet Mercury is at inferior conjunc- 

tion (overtaking the Earth, between us and 
the Sun) on the 10th, and is at its greatest 
elongation from the Sun in the morning sky on 
the 28th. It continues to grow brighter and on 
September 4 it has a very close conjunction 
with Mars. The two planets will be only 46 
seconds of arc at their closest, though as 
that’s at 9pm (GMT) they won't then be in 
view from the UK. 

Venus continues very bright in the morning 
sky, having moved from Taurus into Gemini, 


and is 7 degrees south of the star Pollux on 
August 23. The Moon is nearby on the 13th. 

Mars will probably be too faint and too near 
the Sun to be visible from the UK during 
August, but will be visible from further south 
by the end of the month. 

Jupiter is at opposition on August 4, at its 
closest to us and due south at midnight (GMT) ha 3 
when Earth passes between it and the Sun. As 
it's a long way south of the equator in ¢ é pe 
Capricornus, however, by the end of the 
month it sets at 2 am. 

Saturn is visible in the early evening, low in 
the south-west. 

Uranus and Neptune will both be setting 
before midnight (GMT) as the month goes on. 

Halley's Comet has now reappeared from 
behind the Sun, and on August 1 it will be only 
23 degrees south of the planet Venus. 
However it will still be very faint, about 
magnitude 13, beyond the reach of almost all 
amateur telescopes in the UK. For visual 
spectacle during August hopes are fixed on 
the Perseid meteors, which were largely 
washed out by the Moon last year but in 1985 
will be streaking across dark sky at their peak, 
which comes between August 12 and 14. The 
meteor shower is produced by specks of dust 
spread along the orbit of Comet Swift-Tuttle, 
the Great Comet of 1862. This comet was 
expected to return in 1982, and there was 
even a remote chance that it might strike the 


Earth! But it wasn’t seen, and the meteor The Night Sky 
count in 1983 suggested that it had passed about 9pm (GMT) 
unobserved on the far side of the Sun from us. in mid-August. 
The frequency of meteors in 1985 records will Diagrams by Jim 
be an important check on whether the comet Barker. 


has in fact gone by. 
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The Space Voyager office in the bowels of A.S.P. regularly receives 
articles sent in by readers for publication. If you want to send something 
in for consideration, you can increase your chances of success by 
following these simple rules: 

1. Your article must be typed, double-spaced, on one side only of A4 
paper, with wide margins (an inch on either side). 

2. You should send all the illustrations necessary (the more the merrier) 
with the article. Drawings need not be works of art — the Voyager drawing 
office will probably redraw them anyway. Photographic images can be 


either prints or transparencies, colour or black and white. SPACE 
3. You must be the copyright owner of all the material submitted or have 

obtained whatever clearances are necessary for publication. 

4. If a reproduction fee is payable or permission is required for the 

publication of photos or drawings, this must have been complied with 

before the article is submitted. 

5. Articles that have not been specifically commissioned for publication 


PLEASE MENTION 


in Space Voyager by the editor must be accompanied by a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. 
Whilst A.S.P. and Space Voyager take great care when handling readers’ 


submissions, we cannot be held responsible for any loss or damage to 
unsolicited material (so keep a copy!). 
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Kindly mention New VOYAGER when replying to advertisements. 


ORBITING 
ODDITIES 


“THE SOLAR SYSTEM IS OUR OWN BACK YARD, 
a GALACTICALLY SPEAKING, YET IT SEEMS THAT 
Sh THE MORE WE DISCOVER, THE MORE WE DON'T 
KNOW. LEAVING ASIDE ALL THE QUESTIONS 
POSED BY THE*SUN AND THE PLANETS, DR JOHN 
K DAVIES TAKES.US ON A GUIDED TOUR OF THE 
STRANGER SATELLITES IN THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 


Voyager approaches Uranus. Deep space 
missions are vital to our understanding of 
the strange objects in the solar system. 
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o the ancients the sky was full of mys- 

teries, and the planets were looked upon 
as Gods, or at least the homes of Gods. With 
the invention of the telescope the planets 
became worlds in their own right, but they 
remained remote and mysterious. Gradually 
the veils of uncertainty were drawn aside by 
more powerful telescopes, by spectroscopes 
and most recently by interplanetary probes. To 
many people it seems that the solar system 
has surrendered its secrets to machines 
named Mariner, Pioneer, Viking and Voyager, 
but this is far from the case. In this brief tour of 
the solar system we shall encounter many 
strange and unusual worlds. 


The Outer Icebergs 

Orbiting at the very edge of the solar system 
the planet Pluto has been an enigma since its 
discovery in 1930 by Clyde Tombaugh. Pluto 
was discovered because Percival Lowell, a 
wealthy amateur astronomer best re- 
membered for his observations of the Martian 
canals, believed that irregularities in the 
motions of the outer planets were due to an 
unknown planet beyond Neptune. Lowell 
initiated a search for the unknown planet from 
his own observatory in Flagstaff, Arizona and 
it was from there, fourteen years after Lowell's 
death, that Pluto was found. 

Shortly after the discovery it became 
obvious that Pluto was a very unusual planet. 
For example its orbit is tipped out of the plane 
of the solar system by seventeén degrees and 
is highly non-circular. In fact Pluto actually 
spends about ten per cent of its time inside the 
orbit of Neptune although there is no danger 
of the two planets actually colliding. More 
importantly, Pluto is far too small to affect the 
motion of the other planets and its discovery 
close to the position predicted by Lowell is 
now thought to have been a co-incidence. 

Fifty years of observation have revealed 
some of Pluto's secrets, but with each new 
discovery the strangeness of the planet seems 
to increase. One hemisphere of the planet is 
known to be darker than the other and this 
causes a periodic change in the planet's 
brightness as it rotates. From this regular 
brightness fluctuation the length of Pluto’s 
day has been found to equal 6.39 Earth days. 
Detailed measurements of these changes over 
the last half century have shown that Pluto's 
axis of rotation is tipped almost at right angles 
to the plane of its orbit, and so like the planet 
Uranus, Pluto seems to lie on its side as it 
orbits the Sun. 

This unusually large axial tilt may be 
connected with the existence of Pluto's 
satellite Charon, which was discovered in 
1977 and has an orbital period equal to the 
length of the planet's day. This means that if 
Charon orbits above Pluto’s equator, as seems 
likely, it would appear to hover over a single 
spot on Pluto's surface. Charon is almost 
certainly the only natural synchronous satel- 
lite in the solar system and because it is so 
close, about 17,000 km above the surface, it 
would appear to cover several degrees of sky 
to anyone standing on Pluto. 

More importantly, the presence of a satel- 
lite allows the mass of Pluto to be calculated 
and this turns out to be embarrassingly low, 
only about one quarter of one per cent of the 
mass of the Earth. Pluto could not possibly 
have caused detectable irregularities in the 
orbital motion of Neptune. Furthermore once 


the mass of Pluto is known it is easy to 
calculate the density of the planet and this 
also turns out to be the very low figure of 
about one gram per cubic centimeter, Pluto 
and Charon have the same average density as 
water! 

Pluto is now known to be a most unusual 
world, an iceberg 2,500 kilometers in 
diameter at a temperature only sixty degrees 
above absolute zero and with a 600 kilometer 
snowball for a moon. In some ways these 
latest results have almost reduced Pluto to the 
status of an asteroid, since its size is now 
believed to be only just over twice that of the 
largest asteroid Ceres. Possibly Pluto and 
Charon are in fact only the largest members of 
a second asteroid belt orbiting at the very 
edge of the solar system and close relations of 
that other mini planet, Chiron. : 


Chiron 
Chiron, officially known as minor planet 
number 2060, was discovered by astronomer 


The Galileo Probe is scheduled to 
investigate an asteroid en route to Jupitl 
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Charles Kowal in 1977. It orbits the Sun every 
fifty-one years, following an eccentric path 
which takes it from inside Saturn's orbit to 
well beyond Uranus. The fact that Chiron can 
pass close to these giant planets means that 
its orbit is unstable, ultimately it will either be 
ejected from the solar system or moved into a 
new orbit, perhaps closer to the Sun. 

Little is known about Chiron, since it is 
extremely faint, but it is thought to be about 
three hundred kilometers in diameter and 
covered with dark material, possibly dirty ice. 
Since comets are often described as dirty 
snowballs this has led to the suggestion that 
Chiron is in fact a super comet waiting its turn. 
It would put on a fantastic display, being 
hundreds of times larger than the core of an 
average comet. 

Another possibility, based on the fact that 


Chiron passes close to Saturn and Uranus, is 
that it may be an escaped moon of one of 
these planets. This is certainly a reasonable 
idea, since Chiron is about the same size as 
Saturn’s outermost moon Phoebe. Phoebe 
orbits almost thirteen million miles from 
Saturn and goes around ‘in the opposite 
direction to all the other moons, leading 
astronomers to believe it is somehow different 
from the rest of Saturn’s family. Chiron and 
Phoebe also appear to have similar surface 
compositions strengthening the possible con- 
nection between the two. 

Perhaps Chiron-sized objects were once 
common in the outer solar system. Most of 
these would have been ejected into inter- 
stellar space eons ago, but a few were 
captured by the giant planets and retained as 
satellites like Phoebe and Neptune’s unusual 
satellite Nereid. Charon, Pluto's satellite 
would also fall into this class although how it 
could have been captured by such a tiny 
planet is unknown. Chiron may be the only 


Jupiter's inner moon, Amalthea, seen from 
255,000 miles. Orbits Jupiter in just 12 


hours. 
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survivor of this once large family of distant 
minor planets, or it may have been captured 
and only recently escaped back into an 
independent orbit. It is also possible that there 
are more of these objects still to be discovered 
in the frigid outer regions of the Sun’s domain. 


The Moons of Saturn 

As well as Phoebe, the Saturn system is the 
home of several other unusual satellites. 
lapetus, orbiting about three and a half million 
kilometers from Saturn was discovered in 
1671 by the French astronomer Cassini. The 
year after the discovery of lapetus, Cassini 
announced that the moon's brightness varied 
dramatically as it revolved around Saturn; it 
was six times brighter when it was seen on the 
western side of the planet than when seen on 
the eastern side. The reason for this bright- 
ness change was unknown for many years 
although since lapetus is too large to be 
anything other than circular, it was assumed 
that somehow one hemisphere reflected more 
light than the other. The six to one brightness 
ratio was used by Arthur C Clarke in the book 
version of 2007: A Space Odessy in which he 
suggested the existence of a huge white oval 
on the surface of lapetus at the centre of 
which extraterrestrials had placed a Star Gate. 

Clarke's vision was almost uncannily cor- 
rect, for when the Voyager 1 spacecraft 
returned the first photographs of lapetus, a 
huge white circular feature with dark edges 
and a dark spot in the centre was seen. More 
detailed photographs from Voyager 2 re- 
vealed this to be a 200 kilometer diameter 
crater with a dark central mountain. The 
reason for the satellite’s unusual brightness 
variations was also revealed by Voyager 
photographs, the leading hemisphere of 
lapetus is covered with a roughly circular 
patch of very dark material 600 kilometers in 
diameter. The source of this dark coating is a 
mystery, some scientists believe that it is dust 
ejected by Phoebe and swept up by lapetus as 
the dust spirals in towards Saturn, others that 
it has somehow leaked from the interior of 
lapetus itself. 

Whatever the source of the dark material 
on lapetus, it is clear that the outer satellites of 
Saturn have had an eventful past since the 
next moon in, Hyperion, is also an unusual 
world. Voyager photographs of Hyperion re- 
vealed that it is not spherical, but shaped 
rather like a hamburger with dimensions of 
400 by 250 by 240 kilometers. Hyperion has 
another surprising characteristic, its long axis 
does not point towards Saturn as would be 
expected due to an effect called gravity 
gradient stabilisation. 

The fact that Hyperion is irregular and is not 
gravity stabilised suggests that it was struck 
quite recently by another large object and has 
not yet had time to get back into a stable 
attitude. The origin of the colliding body, if 
there ever was one, is unknown but there are 
several small satellites of Saturn which have 
only recently been discovered and there may 
once have been many more. Perhaps one of 
the tiny moons struck Hyperion and was 
totally disrupted by the collision. 

Amongst these newly discovered moonlets 
are the so called ‘Shepherd Moons’ known 
Officially as S13 and S14. These 200 kilo- 
meter icebergs orbit either side of the thin and 
twisted F ring, the outermost of Saturn’s rings. 
Only the presence of these tiny moons 


preserves the complex structure of the F ring 
and prevents it being destroyed by the 
combined gravitational forces of Saturn and 
its major moons. 

Even more surprising is the bizzare orbital 
dance performed by satellites S10 and $11, 
which orbit a little outside the F ring. The 
orbits of these two satellites are actually 
separated by only about 50 kilometers, which 
is considerably less than the diameter of either 
moon. This would suggest that the two moons 
must surely collide when the innermost moon 
overtakes its partner. Repeated collisions of 
this nature would soon smash the two moons 
out of existence and they are only able to 


Wach (as it is known to its friends) has a 
central nucleus about 40 kilometers in 
diameter, which is about the same size as 
Saturn’s moon $15, a fact which further 
confuses the definitions used for objects in the 
outer solar system. Schwass-Wach takes 
about fifteen years to make one orbit of the 
Sun and for most of this time it appears only 
as a faint starlike object, shining at about 17th 
magnitude. That it is a comet and not an 
asteroid can be seen by observing the object 
carefully over several months, because about 
once a year it suddenly undergoes an out- 
burst, increasing in brightness by a hundred 
times or more and developing a distinct coma 


Saturn's rings, showing two small satellites recently discovered by Voyager 1. Scientists 
believe these satellites might control the dimensions of the rings and protect them from 
disintegrating. 


survive because before a collision can occur 
the complicated gravitational interaction of 
the two satellites, Saturn and the nearby rings 
cause the two moons to swap orbits and thus 
avoid disaster. 

Both S10 and S11 are irregular, which 
indicates that they were probably once a 
single object which was shattered at some 
time in the remote past. Since this cataclysm 
the two fragments have performed their 
stately ballet unseen in the sky above Saturn. 
One day astronauts may stand on one of the 
shepherd moons and see the nerve wracking 
sight of the other moon bearing down on them 
and filling the sky above their heads. It may 
require some nerve to be sure that the 
apparently imminent collision will not in fact 
occur. 


In Jupiter’s Space 

The space between Saturn and the giant 
planet Jupiter is not empty, it contains a 
number of normal comets travelling to and 
from the Sun and another selection of 
enigmatic objects. For example, orbiting a 
little outside Jupiter is the periodic comet P/ 
Schwassmann-Wachmann-1 the largest 
comet yet discovered and the only one that 
never ventures close to the Sun. Schwass- 


of dust and gas. After a few weeks this coma 
disappears and the comet fades back to 17th 
magnitude. 

It is not known why Schwass-Wach out- 
bursts; it cannot be due to solar heating, 
because the comet's orbit is almost circ lar 
and so it stays roughly the same distance from 
the Sun. The outbursts occur irregularly so 
they may be due to collisions between the 
comet and large meteoroids, or to eruptions 
caused by trapped gases bursting through the 
comet's crust. Further studies of this unusual 
comet are needed before its erratic behaviour 
can be understood. 


The Trojan Asteroids 

Also found in this region are the Trojan 
asteroids, a family of minor planets which 
share Jupiter's orbit, but travel ahead and 
behind the planet at the stable Lagrangian 
points L4 and L5. About twenty Trojans are 
known, but there are probably many more too 
faint to be seen by Earth-based telescopes. 
One of the Trojans, number 624 Hektor, is 
especially interesting because astronomers 
have discovered that its brightness varies 
quite dramatically as it rotates. It was orig- 
inally believed that Hektor was brighter on one 
side than the other, but recent measurements 


have shown that Hektor is shaped like a rugby 
ball and astronomers see a changing surface 
area as the asteroid rotates. 

The rapid spin of Hektor raises an important 
question, because if the asteroid were made 
of stone, or contained significant amounts of 
ice, it would be disrupted by the centrifugal 
force generated by its rotation. Either Hektor is 
made mostly of iron, or it is in fact not a single 
body, but two asteroids very close together 
revolving around their common centre of 
gravity. Close binary systems like this are 
quite common amongst the stars, but if Hektor 
is indeed a binary asteroid it is probably 
unique in the solar system. 

It is not clear how a binary asteroid could 
form but the most likely possibility is that a 
very gentle collision occured in the Trojan 
region allowing two asteroids to capture each 
other. Quite possibly many of the once solid 
asteroid partners are now just piles of com- 
pacted rubble following the collision. Further 
support for the collision theory is found when 
the size of Hektor is compared to the other 
Trojans. At about 300 kilometers across 
Hektor is more than twice as large as any of its 
companions. 

If Hektor is a contact binary it may present a 
future astronaut with a unique first in space 
history. With the low gravity found on such a 
tiny object it may be the only place in the solar 
system where it is possible to jump from one 
world to another! 

One other unusual asteroid is found in the 
vicinity of Jupiter, it is number 944 Hidalgo. 
Discovered in 1920 by Walter Baade, Hidalgo 
has a highly eccentric orbit which ranges from 
just outside Mars to beyond Saturn. In fact the 
orbit of Hidalgo looks just like that of a short 
period comet, but ho trace of cometary 
activity has ever been seen from the object. 
This has led some astronomers to speculate 
that Hidalgo is a defunct cometary nucleus, 
but this is challenged by others who point out 
that Hidalgo looks like an escaped Trojan 
asteroid. This is certainly possible since 
calculations show that Hidalgo had a close 
approach to Jupiter only a few hundred years 
ago and its surface looks like that of a Trojan 
asteroid. Unfortunately, apart from its lack of 
activity Hidalgo also looks very like comet 
Schwass-Wach so at the moment it is just not 

“possible to say whether Hidalgo is a normal 
asteroid, a dead comet, or something in 
between. 

To find out, astronomers are waiting until 
about 1990 when Hidalgo will be well placed 
for ground based study and an intensive 
observing program will be mounted to try and 
answer some of the questions raised by this 
asteroid in a comet's orbit. 


The Earth Grazers 

All of the objects considered so far in this 
survey are very distant and so it is not 
surprising that little is known about them. The 
final group however is found much closer to 
home because they are in orbits which 
actually cross that of the Earth. They are the 
Apollo objects, sometimes known as the Earth 
Grazers! 

The first Apollo, named Hermes, 
discovered in November 1937 when it passed 
within half a million miles of Earth. Hermes 
was observed for only five days and has never 
been seen again despite the fact that it orbits 
the Sun every two years or so. Hermes is 


was | 


Phobos, Mars’ inner moon, from 3,300 km. By studying known satellites such as this, 
deductions can be made about newer ones with similar characteristics. Photos: JPL, 
California. 


about one kilometer in diameter, but little else 
is known about this tiny world. 

In many ways the most remarkable thing 
about the Apollo asteroids is that they exist at 
all, since statistics indicate that any asteroids 
left in Earth crossing orbits during the planet 
forming process four and a half thousand 
million years ago should have collided with 
the Earth long ago. Hermes was once believed 
to be the only survivor of this process, but over 
the last few decades more and more Apollos 
have been found and getting on for fifty are 
now known. 

To explain the existence of these objects 
astronomers have looked for a way to replace 
the Apollos that have collided with the Earth 
and other planets, and this has turned out to 
be a very difficult task. One problem has been 
simply that the Apollos are very hard to study 
because, even when close to the Earth, they 
are very faint and large telescopes are needed 
to observe them. Another difficulty arises from 
the diversity of the objects themselves, which 
range in size from 500 meters to 10 kilo- 
meters and in shape from spheres to cigar- 
shaped objects tumbling end over end every 
few hours. 

This strange collection of shapes and sizes 
suggests that the Apollos are fragments from 
the main asteroid belt somehow injected into 
Earth crossing orbits, although exactly how 


~ ‘this could be done is still not fully understood. 


Other astronomers believe that some, if not all 
of the Apollos are the remains of comets 
which have lost all their gases during repeated 
close approaches to the Sun. In particular, two 


recent discoveries have strongly suggested a 
link between asteroids and comets. 

The first hint came in a report from 
scientists using the Pioneer spacecraft orbit- 
ing Venus. Pioneer has detected anomalies in 
the interplanetary magnetic field and these 
seem to be related to the Apollo asteroid 
2201 Oljato. They suggest that Oljato is 
followed by a ten-million kilometer dust cloud 
and that this is the remains of a comet's tail. 

The second clue came two years ago with 
the discovery of an asteroid given the tempor- 
ary name 1983TB. The link between this 
object and comets comes about for two 
reasons. Firstly 1983TB goes closer to the 
Sun than any known asteroid and secondly its 
orbit is similar to that of the Geminid meteors, 
long believed to be the remains of a now 
disappeared comet. Follow-up observations 
made in December 1984 have not been able 
to clarify the true nature of 1983TB, since in 
many ways it does not look either a comet or 
an asteroid. It may be a totally new type of 
object and requires more detailed study in the 
years ahead. 

The solar system is much better under- 
stood than it once was, but many questions 
remain unanswered. Our knowledge of the 
planets has advanced by leaps and bounds, 
but this new knowledge has only emphasised 
the strangeness of some of the smaller 
members of the Sun’s family. The Universe is 
full of bizzare objects, black holes and quasars 
for example, but some of the strangest can be 
found only a_ stone’s throw away, 
astronomically speaking. 
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DAVID NIGHTINGALE BRINGS US THE FINAL INSTALMENT OF HIS 
LOOK AT THE GERRY ANDERSON WORKS TO DATE, WITH ALOOK AT 
HIS STRIKES INTO THE FIELD OF LIVE ACTION AND HIS CURRENT HIT, 

TERRAHAWKS. 


id a proposed second series of Gerry 

Anderson's UFO beget the first series of 
Space: 1999? Hardly a question to be debated 
in The House, but one which has been raised 
by Anderson fans many times these past ten 
years. Some say ‘yes’; some say ‘No’. All will 
soon be revealed. . ! 

What is in no doubt is that the final 
Supermarionation series, Secret Service, real- 
ly was the end of an era. Whilst Century 21 
were shooting the fifth or sixth episode of 
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Service, Anderson showed the finalised pilot 
to Lew Grade. The minute Stanley Unwin 
opened his mouth Grade nearly went into 
orbit. ‘The Americans will never understand 
this!’ was the cry. He'd failed to appreciate the 
actor's ‘gobbledy-gook’ speech and its ap- 
plication in the series so, a few days later, the 
message was sent down to the studio for 
production to halt after 13 episodes. The 
Americans were never really given the op- 
portunity to make their own minds up; the 


decision was taken for them. Strangely 
enough an American comedian is currently 
employing ‘Unwin-ese’ in his act and doing 
rather well with it; another example of British 
ideas being too far ahead for their own good! 

An impasse had been reached. No new 
puppet series was in the pipe-line so 
Anderson seized the opportunity to pursue his 
own ambitions towards working in live-action. 
As previous articles have demonstrated, 
Anderson had been hung by his own petard in 
that by making his puppet shows so good all 
he got were demands for more of the same. 
Grade, perhaps realising that he had chopped 
off Century 21 by the knees, agreed to the 
move, though Anderson's first opportunity of 
working with actors came with the Universal 
feature film Doppe/ganger. 

The film's basic premise centred around the 
discovery of a tenth planet in the Solar 
System, one which was the same size as earth 
and in the exact same orbit, though directly 
behind the Sun and, therefore, out of sight. 
EUROsec, a European space agency, decided 
to mount an exploration mission and the 
discovery that the new planet represented an 
exact duplicate, though mirror-reversal, of 
earth threw up all sorts of confusion and red- 
herrings. For the American market the title 
was changed to Journey To The Far Side Of 
The Sun, which was a bit simplistic but didn’t 
tend to give the game away as much as the 
original. 

Much of the groundwork for the ITC series 
to follow, the much-revered UFO, was laid 
with this feature. Derek Meddings’ effects 
crew hit new heights of accomplishment and 
some of the full scale vehicles seen in the film 
transferred straight over into the TV series. 
The feature starred Roy Thinnes (still in the 
public's awareness after his role in Quinn 
Martin's The /nvaders) and.lan Hendry as the 
two astronauts. Patrick Wymark offered good 
support as the EUROsec chief (following on 
from his success in ITV's The Plane Makers 
and The Power Game). Even Herbert Lom 
(seeking sanctuary from Clouseau?) turned up 
briefly as a spy with a false eye for a camera! 

The significance lay in the minor roles. Two 
actors later turned up in UFO as a communica- 
tions officer and Skydiver crew member and, 
more importantly, Ed Bishop was seen in an 
Anderson production for the first time. Bishop 
had voiced Captain Blue in the Captain Scarlet 
puppet series and was offered the prize role of 
Commander Ed Straker in 26 episodes of UFO 
to follow. He would later go on to narrate 
Anderson's /nto Infinity and do the voice- 
overs for his Jif television commercial Alien 
Attack. The mutual respect between producer 
and actor has never been more evident than at 
recent Anderson conventions. Doppelganger 
was nominated for a Special Effects Academy 
Award but lost out to Hollywood's Marooned, 
much to the chagrin of Derek Meddings who 


has teasingly suggested he would like to enter 
it again now, so confident is he that it would 
stand up against the technological effects of 
the 1980s. 


Fact and fiction film studios 

UFO began shooting straight after the feature 
was completed. The format, by Gerry and 
Sylvia Anderson with Reg Hill, did lean on 
what had gone before. There was the usual 
‘world organisation’, albeit one which oper- 
ated in secret, this time S.H.A.D.O. or Su- 
preme Headquarters Alien Defence Organisa- 
tion. Straker commanded same from a base 
hidden beneath the fictitious Harlington 
Straker film studios which was very conve- 
nient as the actual studio where the show was 
shot often appeared legitimately on-screen in 
various episodes. Straker got to the base by 
means of his office which sank, in its entirety, 
into the ground below. 

The alien threat came to earth in distinctive 
‘spinning top’ craft which made an eerie 
special humming noise as they approached. 
The aliens were after human bodies for their 
own use back on their home world and were 
humanoid in appearance except for a green 
tint to their skin caused by the colour of the 
liquid pumped into their bodies in order to 
withstand the rigours of their journey. 

The first line of earth defence was with 
Moonbase, under the command of Lieutenant 
Gay Ellis, as portrayed by the delightful 
Gabrielle Drake long before she became 
known in BBC's The Brothers (which also 
starred future Dr Who Colin Baker), as Kelly 
Monteith’s wife and now, heaven forbid, as 
the motel boss in the soap opera Crossroads! 
The interceptor craft based on the Moon, 
whilst being of stunning design, did have the 
distinct disadvantage of being armed with 
only one missile apiece. As there were only 
three craft all told, quite a few marauding 
UFOs got through. 

Good job, too, for what would there be for 
Skydiver to do if they didn’t make it every now 
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Left: Robert Vaughn as Harry Rule in The Protectors. Above: a crashed UFO from UFO. 


and again? This craft remains one of Med- 
dings’ best designs to date. A small team of 
Skydivers (presumably, as we never saw more 
than one) patrolled the world’s oceans and 
when a UFO got through the nearest would tilt 
back at an appropriate angle and the front 
section known as Sky 1 (or 2, or 3, whatever 
the case may be) would jet forth from the main 
body and burst out of the water into the skies! 
The commander of Skydiver 1 was at first 
played by Peter Gordeno, a television dancer 
of the time, but he was subsequently replaced 
by some equally rugged male. 

Should the UFOs have the audacity to land 
then they would be met by a strike force of 
SHADO Mobiles which were tracked tank-like 
vehicles capable of being air-lifted to any- 
where in the world by means of SHADair 
transporter. All these vehicles and craft, 
including the futuristic (the show was set in 
1980) executive cars and personnel carriers, 
gave the series a quality feel and, for Derek 
Meddings’ input at least, was the ultimate 
Century 21 production. 


SHADO Personnel 


Straker’s deputy was Alec Freeman, portrayed 


by George Sewell who, at the time, was 
known as a ‘hard man’, particularly in such cop 
series as Special Branch. Setting a few female 
hearts a-flutter no doubt was Michael Bill- 
ington as Colonel Paul Foster. Billington went 
on to work on the BBC’s The Onedin Line and 
was once tipped as a screen James Bond (who 
hasn't at one time or another?) but we haven't 
seen much of him since. Wanda Ventham 
appeared as perhaps Straker’s only possible 
romantic interest in the guise of Colonel 
Virginia Lake. She would later link up with 
Doppelganger’s \an Hendry as the husband 


- and wife in BBC's The Lotus Eaters. |t was very 


much Ed Bishop's Straker, though, that made 
the most impact. Gerry Anderson himself 
reflects that UFO should have launched him as 
a major star and he’s at a loss to understand 
why it didn’t. 

The series was mainly shot at MGM's 
studios at Borehamwood. It was whilst shoot- 
ing episode 19, or thereabouts, that Michael 
Billington accidentally trod on Ed Bishop’s 
ankle during an action sequence and broke it. 
Bishop was laid up for some weeks, after 
which Borehamwood was no longer available. 
The remaining episodes were shot at 
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Pinewood. Whether this opportunity was 
taken to examine the remaining scripts is 
unknown, but students of the series point to 
these latter episodes as having a distinctly 
different flavour to their predecessors. 

Some critics, always on the look-out for a 
ready jibe, labelled UFO as ‘a puppet show 
without strings’, which is grossly unfair but 
nonetheless understandable coming from the 
uninformed. What Anderson did acknowledge 
was that when the puppet shows stopped he 
took almost his entire crew over to UFO: 
‘Instead of being loyal | should have taken on 
experienced live-action people and | paid the 
penalty. | don’t think they appreciated the 
break they had been given.’ 

UFO (like so many good shows) didn’t make 
an ITV network screening in the UK, nor did it 
sell to a network in the USA. It was held back 
for nearly two years by ITC, probably in the 
hope that a network would buy it, and 
eventually went into syndication in the 
Autumn of 1972. By this time Gerry Anderson 
had formed Group Three Productions with 
Sylvia and Reg Hill. 


Four Paragraph format 

They had already embarked on their first 
production for ITC — The Protectors. \|n 
characteristic fashion Lew Grade had already 
sold a series format to the Americans built 
round actor Robert Vaughn who, as you may 
remember, had starred for a number of years 
in The Man From U.N.C.LE. To secure his 
services was something of a coup as Vaughn 
had vowed to steer clear of episodic TV when 
U.N.C.L.E. finished. Grade returned to London 
with a co-production deal sewn up with 
Faberge (the international cosmetics firm) and 
a star, but with precious little else. Anderson 
says, ‘| was approached to make the show 
about four weeks before we started pre- 
production. Lew Grade gave me a sheet of 
paper which outlined the format in four 
paragraphs and it was the only series (other 
than Twizzle and Torchy) which | did not 
create myself.’ 

It was a tribute, then, to Anderson’s skill 
that he moulded the format into a winning 
formula. Vaughn's co-star was Nyree Dawn 
Porter (who had recently been acclaimed in 


Robert Vaughn and Nyree Dawn Porter. The 
Protectors. 


A shuttle makes contact with a satellite in UFO. 


the BBC's The Forsyte Saga) who portrayed 
the Contessa Di Contini. Another find was 
Tony Anholt (more of whom later) as Paul 
Buchet. The three heroes formed, with oc- 
casional help from other ‘guest’ operatives, an 
international private detective agency, for 
want of a better description. The format was 
one popular at the time; action/adventure in 
exotic locations set in contemporary surround- 
ings. The first 26 episodes went down very 
well, so much so that a further 26 were 
immediately commissioned. 

It was whilst Gerry Anderson was _ in 
Saltsburg for a second season episode of The 
Protectors that something rather interesting 
happened with UFO. The science fiction series 
was leading the ratings in both New York and 
Los Angeles and talk was rife of a second 
series as a result. It was a very exciting time. 
Despite a well-publicised row with Robert 
Vaughn over an interview he had given to 
Time magazine, a third season of The Protec- 
tors also looked on the cards. Anderson began 
gearing-up for making this, together with a 
second UFO series, simultaneously. 

Two things then happened. For some 
reason, after 17 weeks of excellent ratings, 
UFO dropped in popularity Stateside. Panic 


set in. It is perhaps endemic of the way ‘the _ 


business’ works that despite an obvious 
indication of a show’s popularity it isn't 
sufficient to seal a deal. UFO was a prime 
example and the second series never made it. 
The second set-back came between Lew 
Grade and John Barry of Faberge. The two fell 
out and the rug was pulled from under The 
Protectors as well. From the dizzy heights of 
possibly having two series in production 
Anderson was left with neither. 

Herein lies the Space: 1999 connection. 
For the second UFO season, which was well 
into pre-production when _ cancelled, 
Anderson had done a considerable re-vamp of 
the show's format. It was expanded upon to 
give, for example, a much larger base on the 
Moon. Such was the amount of work that had 


been put into this format that Anderson 
approached Grade and pointed out all that 
was going to waste as the result of the 
cancellation. He proposed a re-jig on what had 
been done to create a totally new show. Grade 
agreed and Space: 1999 was the result. To 
say that 7999 was a direct derivation of UFO 
is misleading, but it was certainly the seed for 
it. 


The Investigator Investigated 

Whilst waiting for a decision on the future of 
UFO, Anderson embarked on a project about 
which little has been said, even amongst 
hardened fans. The producer became aware 
that George Heinneman, Vice-President of 
NBC in America, was interested in his work 
and might back a production. The result was 
The Investigator; a never-screened half-hour 


Barbara Bain and Martin Landau in Space: 
71999. 


pilot film combining live actors with puppets. 
It was financed by Starkits Ltd (an amalgam of 
financiers) and was shot entirely on location in 
Malta. From a story by Shane Rimmer (the 
voice of Scott Tracy in Thunderbirds) the film 
brought back together many Super- 
marionation stalwarts (Harry Oakes, Dave 
Lane, John and Wanda Brown) as well as Jeff 
Tracy himself (actor Peter Dyneley) as the 
voice of The Investigator. 

The pilot film obviously made little im- 
pression on NBC. Says Anderson, ‘I perhaps 


took George Heinneman too literally in making 
it. | had this fanciful notion that | could base 
myself in Malta, which | fell in love with, and 
be ‘away from it all’ out there. The Maltese are 
lovely people, but as artists they're very 
inexperienced. It was wishful thinking, that 
was all.’ 

Interestingly enough Dinky Toys produced 
two items associated with the pilot, namely 


the TV screen and, in many instances, even 
out-do feature films. Designs such as the 
Eagle Transporter/Freighter (another Dinky 
collectable) were also splendidly executed 
along with a whole range of alien bombers, 
shuttles and interplanetary craft. 

The series premise was centred around an 
explosion which took place on September 13, 
1999, amongst the nuclear waste sites on the 


Peter Duncan, better known for his work on Blue Peter, turns nasty in Space: 1999. 


their Armoured Command Car and 
Amphibious Missile Launch. Whilst the former 
bore Gerry Anderson’s name, the latter did not 
and, no doubt, is unknown to many collectors 
as an Anderson vehicle. 

So to Space: 1999 and Anderson's best- 
known work next to Thunderbirds no doubt. 
The series was a very ambitious venture from 
the start, especially in the field of special 
effects. Derek Meddings had gone on to 
feature films and so names like Brian Johnson, 
Nick Allder and Martin Bower appeared on the 
scene. All these would later move on to 
feature films as well, notably A/ien and 
Outland, though Johnson’s pedigree did 
stretch back to Stingray. Few will doubt that 
1999 effects are amongst the best seen on 


far side of the Moon. Such was the intensity of 
the blast that it forced the Moon from its orbit 
and off on a wayward course through the 
stars. Instead on having a Starship cruising 
the space-lanes with a 300-odd crew, why 
not have a rogue satellite charting the 
Heavens with a similar bunch of hapless souls 
aboard? 

Robert Culp (the American actor of ‘I! Spy’ 
fame) was one of the first contenders for the 
role of Commander John Koenig of Moonbase 
Alpha, but eventually Martin Landau got the 
part. Rumour has it that for the leading female 
role Katherine Ross was the prime candidate, 
but Barbara Bain (Landau’s real-life wife and 
previous co-star in Mission: Impossible) was 
cast as Dr Helena Russell. 


Principal photography was shot at 
Pinewood Studios with effects at Bray Studios 
(where Anderson is currently based) and the 
show premiered during the Autumn of 1975 
in the UK. Again the ITV network treated it 
abysmally with some regions shovelling it off 
into the Saturday morning schedule waste- 
lands. Not surprisingly, then, that it made little 
impact. In America the show also failed to 
sufficiently impress the networks and ITC 
mounted a huge campaign to, in effect, build 
their own network in syndication. The series 
was quite a success, but conditions were 
attached to any possibility of a second season. 


The Star Trek Connection 

Abe Mandell of ITC New York insisted that 
there be more American involvement on the 
creative side, particularly with regard to a 
head writer. As Gerry Anderson had no 
alternative but to agree to this condition, 
otherwise there just wouldn't be another 
series, he took himself off to Hollywood for 
two weeks for interviews. Fred Freiberger, the 
producer of the third Star Trek season, was 
the man finally selected. He was brought over 
to the UK and appointed Producer, a move 
made on Anderson's insistence: ‘I wanted to 
give him some responsibility as well.’ The two 
men got on extremely well, though Anderson 
did say, ‘Left to my own devices | wouldn't 
have an American writer and producer.’ 

Freiberger immediately introduced 
changes. Main Mission (the Alpha control 
centre) was made a much smaller and 
compact place. In the first season it had been 
a spacious affair, but Freiberger wanted ‘more 
intimacy’ and ordered the lights down low. On 
the staffing front, Tony Anholt (from The 
Protectors) was brought in as Tony Verdeschi, 
Koenig’s No 2, and his love interest was a 
rather unusual character from the planet 
Psychon: Maya the Metamorph. Played by 
Catherine Schell, Maya had the ability to 
assume the form of any living creature, alien 
or otherwise. Many fans see Maya as the Mr 
Spock alternative, which is hardly the case, 
but at least the character is quite well 
remembered. 

One effect of the introduction of extra 
characters meant that original cast members 
disappeared. Paul Morrow and David Kano 
were written out, but the most significant loss 
was that of Professor Victor Bergman 


(portrayed by Barry Morse of The Fugitive and 


se ) 
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Cdr. Koenig returns fire as Alan Carter (Nick 
Tate) looks on. 
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Martian Chronicles); reputably Morris’ agent 
had asked for too much money at the wrong 
time. One stalwart to hang on was Nick Tate 
as Chief Pilot Alan Carter. Even he began to 
feel the pinch, though, as he saw his role 
shrink. Representations saw his character 
develop a little more towards the end of the 
second season. 

Fans of the 48-episode series are probably 
equally divided over their preference for either 
first or second seasons. The final word should 
perhaps lie with Gerry Anderson himself: ‘I 
think the first season, although it was science 
fiction, was an endeavour to predict the future 
as realistically as possible whilst the second 
season went into the realms of fantasy. | could 
never really live with the Maya concept and 
the only way | could have gone along with it 
was if the viewer saw a real transition, asinAn 
American Werewolf In London.’ 


The only BBC Anderson 


In between the two seasons of Space: 7999, , 


Gerry Anderson was approached by George 
Heinneman of NBC again as a_ possible 
contributor to the American network's Specia/ 
Treat series. This was a set of one-off teleplays 
each dedicated to explaining, in dramatic 
form, some aspect of science. The concept 
met with Anderson’s total enthusiasm. He had 
drawn Einstein’s Theory of Relativity as sub- 
ject matter and Johnny Byrne devised a 50- 
minute screenplay entitled /nto /nfinity (aka 
The Day After Tomorrow) to expound the 
principals behind same. The finished thing has 
very much a 7999 feel to it, hardly surpris- 
ingly, with Nick Tate jumping straight into the 
role as pilot of the Starship Altares. Brian 
Blessed (Maya's screen father) and Joanna 
Durham were the other adult crew members 
with two smart-alicky kids as their offspring. 
The Altares ended up on the other side of a 
black hole and the narration promised that this 
was only the beginning of their journey. 
Newspaper talk was of a possible follow-up 
series but whilst Anderson admits the door 
was left open for one, /nto /nfinity was never 
conceived as a pilot film. In the UK the special 
was shown by the BBC, the only Anderson 
production to be aired by the Corporation. 
When 7999 finally died there followed, on 
the face of it, some lean years for Gerry 
Anderson. Apart from some minor projects 
which didn’t actually make it to the screen 


Moid, from Terrahawks. 


there didn’t appear to be much doing. The 
nearest to realisation was a proposed feature 
film, Five Star Five, which is currently being re- 
considered by Anderson as a possible project. 
It was whilst bidding for the ITV franchise 
for the Southern Television region (which he 
subsequently lost out on) that the producer 
met Christopher Burr, an independent pub- 
lisher and businessman. The two struck a 
rapport and Anderson Burr Pictures was the 
result. Puppets would once again come back 
into Gerry Anderson's life in a big way. The 
idea for Terrahawks, of which the UK has seen 
26 of the total 39 episodes, was developed by 
Anderson when he was approached by the 
Japanese Tohokashinsha film producers and 
distributors to create formats for possible 
animated (cartoon) films. When Terrahawks 
was originally put to them, the Japanese 
thought it too good a concept for animation 
and floated the idea of doing it in live-action. A 
deal was very close on this when the whole 
deal was dropped for no apparent or under- 
standable reason. 
And finally. . . 
It was not until 1983 that Terrahawks re- 
emerged. Japanese backing was again at the 
forefront with Bandai (the kit and toy people) 
and the Asahi Tsushin advertising agency 
being prime movers. At first a 90-minute pilot 
film was mooted, but eventually a straight 26 
half-hour episodes were produced. This was 
rapidly increased to 39 episodes and a deal 
nearly made it whereby another 26 on top of 
that would have been made for the American 
market. As it is the series is only now being 


sold into syndication in the US with 20% of 
the market having signed-up by March of this 
year. 

Anderson was able to bring back into the 
fold a number of people from his Super- 
marionation (the series was shot in ‘Super- 
macromation’!) days including Bob Bell as 
Associate Producer, Christine Glanville as 
head puppeteer and Harry Oakes as lighting 
cameraman on special effects. lan Scoones, 
who handled some effects on Thunderbirds 
originally began work as special effects direc- 
tor but left the production early on. It proved a 
marvellous opportunity for a young Scotsman 
by the name of Steven Begg. Gerry Anderson 
had managed to see some of Begg’s amateur 
effects footage and was sufficiently impressed 
to offer him work on Terrahawks. He respond- 
ed by designing most of the principal craft in 
the show and was slated to work in the effects 
crew when filming began. With Scoones’ 
departure he was promoted to Effects Director 
and seized the chance to impress with some 
stunning effects in later episodes that would 
rival any found in previous Anderson pro- 
ductions. 

The main difference in Terrahawks was 
with the puppets. Right from the outset 
Anderson was of the opinion that the 1960s 
marionettes would not be accepted by a 
1980s audience and the sight of wood and 
fibreglass figures dangling on the end of 
strings would only be laughed at. The solution 
lay with Richard Gregory's Muppet-like crea- 
tions. Muppet-like by virtue of the fact that the 
operators worked the characters by putting 


their arms inside their bodies and their hands 
inside their heads. The puppets’ eyes were 
operated by radio remote control and the 
bonus effect was that a much more positive 
and quick response could be given to charac- 
ter movement. The drawback was that of 
course the puppets were only seen from the 
chest up in the vast majority of shots. For 
many fans part of the Supermarionation 
magic was lost and the electronic lip-sync was 
sorely missed. However to the newer gen- 
eration of viewers (to whom the show admit- 
tedly was aimed at) it scored a number of 
successes and quite healthy ratings. 

So what of the future? Terrahawks seems 
to have come to an end, though that's not to 
say, as it is progressively sold into the 
American market, that something akin to 
UFO's reception might not happen and further 
episodes come to be made if the demand is 


Terrahawks: Kate Kestrel 
entertains. 


there. Gerry Anderson does not sit still and he 
is currently developing a potential series 
called Space Police. 

As | write little is known about this idea, 
other than it might involve a human hero 
plagued by aliens and baddies visualised as 
puppets or actors in skins. Another project 
undergoing test shooting is Dick Spanner, the 
creation of Terry Adlam. This is quite a 
departure in many ways as it is being shot in 
stop/motion animation by Steven Begg (who 
is also directing) and each episode is only five 
minutes long. The idea is that five episodes 
would make a complete story so an episode- 
a-day could be screened to make up one 
adventure. Dick Spanner, evidently, is a robot 
detective on a parallel world to the earth 
which enjoys a 1940s-style culture. What 
happens to this remains to be seen. 

One wonders whether we will ever again 
see the likes of the Supermarionation and 
Century 21 productions. Personally | doubt it. 
They were a product of a period in British 
television history when money was only 


money, when risks could be taken and 
creativity was given its head. Nowadays 
everything has to be analysed and researched 
in an almost desperate effort to find sure-fire 


Yungstar. 


winners; such successes are hard to find. 

Whatever happens, though, I'm sure Gerry 
Anderson will be in there trying, quite literally, 
to ‘get something off the ground’! 


Cystar. 


ONE OF THE FIRST, 
AND ONE OF THE 
FINEST 


‘THE SCIENCE FICTION WRITER HAS AN ADVANTAGE IN THAT, LIVING INCOSMOLOGICAL 
TIME, HIS PERSPECTIVE ON HIS OWN CIVILISATION CAUSES HIM TO QUESTION REALITY. 
| HAVE A DEGREE OF DETACHMENT NOW ON HUMAN BEINGS THAT | COULDN'T HAVE HAD 
HAD | NOT GONE INTO THIS FIELD. AS FAR AS MY REPUTATION IS CONCERNED, ALL | CAN 
SAY ABOUT THAT IS: STICK AROUND, IT’S NOT FINISHED.’ 
THEODORE STURGEON (26.2.'18 —8.5.'85) 


By Neil Gaiman 

Theodore Sturgeon died in early May 1985; 
he was 68. He died of fibrosis, complicated by 
pneumonia, apparently refusing medical help. 

Before he began writing science fiction and 
fantasy in the late 1930s, he worked at a 
variety of professions, all of which showed up 
later in his fiction. He brought a distinctive 
voice to the field of SF, writing about those 
things he knew best -— people, and love. 

He worked, and is remembered in a number 
of fields: short stories — there are many 
collections, of which £ Pluribus Unicorn, 
Caviar, To Here and the Easel stand out: 
novels — both The Dreaming Jewels and More 
Than Human are classics of their kind; and he 
scripted two of the best-remembered Star 
Trek episodes, Shore Leave, and the ground- 
breaking Amok Time. 

In the last two decades his production of 
fiction tapered off, and little has been re- 
printed in the UK for almost a decade — which 
is a great pity, for he was one of the first SF 
writers to truly write well about people and 
emotions, and, with Bradbury, to attempt to 
lift SF out of the ghetto. 

His other claim to immortality was in the 
coining of Sturgeon’s Law, which has become 
part of the language. Ninety Percent of 
Everything, it goes, is crap. Theodore Stur- 
geon’s work belonged to the other ten 
percent. He will be much missed. 


By the Editor 

| was lucky to meet Theodore Sturgeon at the 
Galileo Star Trek Convention in Newcastle in 
August 1982. 

Way-back-then | had just returned to 
writing for my living after a break for having 
children and was struggling with attempts to 
turn out some sort of fiction. Struggling, 
because | found | couldn’t think of anything 
which hadn't been done before in some form 
or another. 

Theodore ‘call me Ted’ took the time to sit 
on the floor of the con bar for quite some time 
and reassure me that really there were only 
three or four plots in the whole of fiction, and 
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most things had been covered anyway at 
sometime. | still haven't written any success- 
ful fiction but he encouraged me to carry on 
trying. 

From the convention booklet | am _ re- 
minded also that James Blish described him 
as ‘The greatest conscious artist this field has 
ever produced’, and Samuel R Delaney wrote 
of him ‘In the matter of fiction, Theodore 


Sturgeon is the short story writer in America 


today.’ Many other writers, including, Ray 
Bradbury, Dr Carl Sagan, Allen Ginsberg and 
Isaac Asimov have all praised his work most 
highly. 

For the convention booklet he wrote 
specially an excruciatingly punning short 
story, Amok Tribble. 

| treasure his autograph. 


W° at Space Voyager are determined that 
no-one is going to be too deprived of Dr 
Who while he’s having an ‘extended break’ as 
you might say, so we have inveigled six copies 
of the Dr Who Game from our chums at 
Games Workshop, so that at least some of you 
can pass the interval dashing round the galaxy 
pretending you're Time Lords yourselves. 

The game is based on the Key Jo Time 
series of stories of 1978-9, when the whole 
season of Tom Baker stories was concerned 
with the Doctor's search for the segments of 
the Key To Time. 

Dr Who: The Game of Time and Space, to 
give it its full title is a Games Workshop Game, 
made in England, and normally sells for £7.95. 

For your money, or if you win this compe- 
tition, you get, a full-colour mounted playing 
board, 76 alien counters. 76 item counters, 6 
files to keep track of who and what's what, 36 
key mission counters, 84 key part counters, 6 
playing pieces and one D-12. 

The various alien and item counters include 
everything and one from Davros and his 
Daleks, and Cybermen to K9 and Jelly babies, 
plus of course a Tardis. 

The idea, asin the TV series, is to collect the 
various parts of the Key to Time and the first of 
the up-to-six players (all playing various 
incarnations of the Doctor) to manage to do 
thisis, of course, the winner. 

The winners of our competition will be the 
six players who send in the first six all-correct 
entries to be pulled out of the Editor's hat after 
the closing date, which is September 1. All the 
questions are based on the TV Key to Time 
Story. 


Which actress joined Doctor Who as a 
companion and who did she play in the 
first story, the Ribos Operation? 

What is the connection between the 
second Key story, The Pirate Planet and 
The Hitchhiker's Guide To The Galaxy? 
Which actress joined Doctor Who as a 
companion, and who did she play in the 
sixth story, The Armageddon Factor? 
How was the fifth segment of the Key 
disguised in the story, The Power of Kroll? 
Who played the Black Guardian and what 
was his nickname on post-war radio? 
How did the Doctor have to alter the 
Tardis to escape from the Black Guard- 
ian? 

There you are. Answer those six questions 
and send your answers, with the corner 
coupon from this page to: 

Who competition 
Space Voyager 

1 Golden Square 
London W1R 3AB 


Rules 

1. The competition will close on September 1, 1985. 

2. Each entry must be accompanied by the entrant's name, address 

and the special coupon cut from this page. Each coupon covers only 

one entry. 

3. Proof of posting will not be accepted as proof of receipt. Whilst 

every care will be taken, the publishers of Space Voyager cannot 

accept any responsibility for lost entries. 

4. The competition is open to all residents of the United Kingdom. 

The staff of ASP Ltd and their relatives, and Space Voyager's 

printers, advertisers and contributors, are not elegible for entry. 

5. The submission of a competition entry implies acceptance i | 
I 


those rules. The editor's decision is final and no correspondence wil 
be entered into. 


WITH BUCKETS, BRAKES, 
SENATORS AND MONKEYS, 
SHUTTLE MISSIONS, WHILE 
MORE FREQUENT, ARE STILL 

NEWSWORTHY, AS GEOFF 

ENDACOTT REPORTS. 


ASA is very proud of its Shuttles and 
usually takes good care of them. Engi- 
neers working on the vehicles have to wear 
special clothing to protect the spacecraft. 
Every possible measure is taken to prevent 
damage from dirt, dust, water and grease. 
However, it seems there is one thing from 
which the Shuttles are not protected — flying 
buckets! 
The 1985 Shuttle schedule was already in 
a mess after the cancellation in March of 
Challenger’s mission, but there was worse to 
come. A workman’s bucket fell from a crane 
and Discovery just happened to be in the way. 
The resulting impact dented the payload bay 
doors and led to the postponement of Dis- 
covery’s launch while the damage was re- 
paired. 


oo 


The sixteenth mission of the Space Shuttle 
programme finally got underway on April 12. 
The date was significant because it marked 
the fourth anniversary of the first Shuttle flight 
and the 24th anniversary of the first manned 
spaceflight. 

The mission was due to begin at 08.04 
local time, but the launch was delayed by a 
ship straying into the Solid Rocket Booster 
splashdown zone. By the time the floating 
target had moved out of the way, the weather 
had closed in. Conditions eventually improved 
and the Shuttle left the pad at 08.59 local 
time, one minute before the launch window 
would have closed for the day. 

On board Discovery were two communica- 
tions satellites and a crew of seven. Com- 
mander Karol Bobko was making his second 
Shuttle flight, having been the Pilot on 
Challenger's maiden mission in April 1983. 
Donald Williams was the Pilot, Rhea Seddon, 
David Griggs and Jeffrey Hoffman were the 
Mission specialists and McDonnell Douglas 
Engineer Charles Walker and Senator Jake 
Garn flew as Payload Specialists. 

Discovery's cargo included $30 worth of 
children’s toys. According to NASA, the 


astronauts would use them to study the 
effects of weightlessness on everyday objects. 
(At least, that’s their story!) 


The British Connection 

The only British contributions to the payload 
were a pennant from the Mayor of Leicester's 
car and a beer mat! NASA Mission Specialist 
Jeffrey Hoffman once studied at the University 
of Leicester. While he was there, he met and 
married a local girl, hence his lasting link with 
the city. As a token of his appreciation for 
Leicester, Hoffman took the mayor's pennant 
into orbit, together with a beer mat from a 
local pub! 

Senator Garn was on board as a govern- 
ment observer and as a test subject for a 
series of medical experiments. During the 
mission, the noises coming from his stomach 
were recorded in order to study the causes of 
space sickness. Before the flight, Garn had 
promised to help the experiment by being sick 
in space. He was... 

At first, all went well with the mission and 
the Canadian Anik C-1 satellite was launched 
successfully. It was the deployment of the 
second satellite, the Syncom IV-3 Leasat, 


which did not go according to plan. 

Syncom IV-3 was the third in a series of 
communications satellites built by Hughes for 
the US Navy. The satellites are owned by 
Hughes, but will be leased to the Navy, hence 
the satellites’ common name, Leasat. 


Fine in theory 

Leasat is the first type of satellite to be 
designed specifically for deployment from the 
Shuttle. It is rolled out of the Shuttle’s payload 
bay ‘frisbee’ style. Once deployed, the satel- 
lite’s antenna should unfold and its spin rate 
increase from 2rpm to 33 rpm. 45 minutes 
after leaving the Shuttle, Leasat’s engines 
should fire, boosting the satellite into geosta- 
tionary orbit. 

Leasat-3 left the Shuttle with no apparent 
problems, but the astronauts realised some- 
thing was wrong when the antenna failed to 
open. Discovery had to move away from 
Leasat to be at a safe distance when its 
engines fired, but the astronauts did not see 
the expected glow. The satellite was just 
drifting. 

Leasat-2 and Leasat-1 were successfully 
launched (in that order) during Discovery's 
first two flights last year, so the failure of 
Leasat-3 came as something of a surprise. 

Leasat is unique among Shuttle launched 
satellites in that it is deployed from the 
payload bay with its electrical systems 
switched off. All other satellites can be 
commanded and checked out from on board 
the Shuttle before they are released. 

Leasat’s electrical systems should have 
been turned on by an arming lever which is 
moved as the satellite rolls out of its cradle. 
The fact that Leasat-3 was still totally dead led 
mission controllers to assume that the arming 
lever had not been properly switched on. 


But infact... 

In typical NASA troubleshooting fashion, a 
plan was devised to rendezvous with Leasat 
and move the lever. The first suggestion 
involved an astronaut doing a spacewalk to 
manually shift it, but this was soon ruled out 
on grounds of safety. 

NASA eventually decided that two 
astronauts, Hoffman and Griggs, would per- 
form a spacewalk on 16 April to attach a snare 
to Discovery's robot arm. Then on 17 April, 
with Hoffman and Griggs safely inside, Dis- 
covery would rendezvous With Leasat. Rhea 
Seddon would then attempt to snare the lever 
using the robot arm. 

This all sounded fine, but there were a few 
problems. First, Hoffman and Griggs had 
received only basic training. Although they 
had practised emergency evacuation tech- 
niques, they had not been trained for such a 
complex spacewalk. Secondly, Rhea Seddon 
had not been trained to use the robot arm to 
snare the lever on Leasat. Thirdly, Bobko and 
Williams had not been trained to fly Discovery 
to a rendezvous with Leasat and finally, what 
could the astronauts use to make the snare? 

The first three problems were relatively 
easy to solve, compared with the last. 
Astronauts on the ground went through the 
manoeuvres in simulators and relayed instruc- 
tions to Discovery's crew. Bobko and Williams 
were sent several feet of instructions on the 
teleprinter to tell them how to fly back to 
Leasat. That just left the problem of the snare. 


The famous fly swatter 

The job of designing it was left to flight 
director Larry Bourgeois. His team worked 
non-stop until they eventually came up with 
an improvised device dubbed the ‘flyswatter.’ 
This comprised a variety of materials including 


An earlier Leasat satellite being launched ala frisbee from the Discovery. 


Leasat in orbit. The third satellite of this 
type produced the now famous shuttle 
‘flyswatter’. Photos: NASA. 


the plastic cover from a flight manual and a 
metal rod used on the flight deck to move 
inaccessible switches. The flyswatter was 
designed to snare the lever on Leasat and then 
break away, so as not to permanently lasso 
the satellite. A second design of wire snare 
made from aluminium window shade covers 
was also tried. 

The astronauts duly copied the designs in 
space using a Swiss Army Knife and a bone 
saw from the dental kit to cut their unlikely set 
of materials. Hoffman and Griggs then ven- 
tured forth into the payload bay where they 
succeeded in attaching two flyswatters and 
one snare to the robot arm. The hardest part of 
their spacewalk seemed to be taking a bow at 
the end. 

The following day, Bobko and Williams 
slowly nudged Discovery towards the spin- 
ning satellite. As the Shuttle pulled towards 
Leasat, it looked to the astronauts as if the 
arming lever was already fully on, but having 
got that far, they might as well try to move it 
just to make sure. 

Rhea Seddon at the controls of the robot 
arm had only a six minute period in which to 
snare the arming lever if Leasat was to reach 
the correct orbit. Just over two minutes into 
the time allowed, she managed it and the lever 
ripped the flyswatter as planned. Thirty sec- 
onds later another good contact was made. 
With two minutes to go, Seddon hit the lever 
with the base of the flyswatter and made one 
further contact before mission control called 
‘time up.” 

Bobko and Williams now had to get 
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discovery out of the way — fast. Half an hour 
later, Bobko relayed the sad news that Leasat 
was still not working. Clearly the problem was 
an internal electrical fault and not the arming 
lever after all. 

Although the Shuttle crew failed to activate 
Leasat, an internal electrical fault in the 
Hughes built satellite is not NASA‘s fault. 
Bobko and his crew demonstrated the re- 
markable flexibility of the Shuttle and in many 
ways the mission was a triumph. However, the 
loss of another satellite will not help the 
Shuttle’s commercial prospects. Neither will it 
help the satellite insurance market, because 
Leasat-3 was insured for $85 million. 

As for Leasat-3, NASA may attempt a 
rescue mission, but this would be far more 
dangerous than the Palapa and Westar re- 
trieval last November. Leasat-3 is still electri- 
cally dead and there is no way of knowing the 
status of any of its systems. Of more immedi- 
ate concern to Hughes is the need to under- 
stand the problem and modify Leasat-4 which 
is due to be deployed by Discovery in August. 


Landing problems too 

Discovery's crew were given two extra days in 
orbit. They finally returned to the Kennedy 
Space Centre on April 19, but even the 
landing was eventful. The Shuttle came down 
in a strong crosswind and Bobko had difficulty 
keeping to the centre of the runway. He had to 
make a strong brake application on one set of 
wheels to keep the spacecraft on the straight 
and narrow. 

Five feet before the Shuttle stopped, the 
right-hand brakes siezed. Thirteen of the 
sixteen plies were worn from one of the right- 
hand tyres as Discovery skidded to a halt. Nine 
plies were worn from the outer tyre. Discovery 
also lost a heat shield tile which was later 
found on the runway. NASA will want to 
forget mission sixteen. 


Challenger’s turn 

In order to prevent the crosswind problem 
happening again, Challenger’s prime landing 
site for the following Spacelab 3 mission was 
switched to Edwards Air Force Base in 
California. The Spacelab 3 launch went ac- 
cording to schedule on April 29, a record 
seventeen days after Discovery’s launch and 
ten days after its landing. 

Challenger carried a crew of seven humans, 
two monkeys and 24 rats. The human crew 
members were divided into two shifts in order 
to keep a round the clock watch on the 
experiments. 

Commander Robert Overmeyer led the 
silver team of Mission Specialists Don Lind 
and William Thornton with Payload Specialist 
Taylor Wang. Don Lind had waited 19 years 
for this, his first flight. 

Mission Specialist Norman Thagard and 
Payload Specialist Lodewijk van den Berg 
were led by Pilot Frederick Gregory in the gold 
team. One team slept while the other watched 
the fifteen experiments. There was an eight 
hour overlap period each day when all seven 
crew members were awake. 


Even monkeys get sick! 

The Spacelab 3 team experienced a few 
problems early in the flight. A urine hose 
leaked during a medical experiment and food 
and droppings escaped from the rat cages. 
The crew were eventually forced to wear 
masks when cleaning out the animal 
enclosures. 

NASA also produced their own version of 
Zoo Vet’ Donald Turner in the shape of 
astronaut William Thornton. Thornton man- 
aged to get a space-sick monkey to eat by 
talking to it gently and feeding it slices of 
banana by hand. 

Challenger landed in California in good 


shape after a very successful mission and in 
doing so became the first returning Shuttle to 
fly over Los Angeles. NASA described the 
Spacelab 3 mission as an ‘outstanding suc- 
cess’. 

Discovery was due to start its fifth mission 
in June with a crew of seven. NASA 
astronauts Daniel Brandenstein, John 
Creighton, Shannon Lucid, Steven Nagel and 
John Fabian should have been joined by two 
foreign Payload Specialists. They are 
Frenchman Patrick Baudry and the nephew of 
King Fahd of Saudi Arabia, Sultan bin Salman 
bin Abdul Aziz. 

Spacelab 2 should fly in July with 
Challenger and a crew of seven. They are 
NASA astronauts Gordon Fullerton, Roy 
Bridges, Story Musgrave, Karl Henize and 
Anthony England with scientists Loren Acton 
and John-David Bartoe. 

The July flight is due to be followed by 
monthly Shuttle missions until the end of the 
year. Discovery is scheduled for launch in 
August and Atlantis makes its maiden flight in 
September. Columbia will handle the October 
and December missions with Challenger flying 
in November. 

Last, but by no means least, comes the 
news that Britain's first astronaut will be 
Squadron Leader Nigel Wood. Squadron 
Leader Wood is booked aboard Columbia in 
June 1986. Commander Peter Longhurst 
should become the second Astrobrit when he 
flies with Atlantis in December 1986. 


LATE NEWS 


NASA astronauts James van Hoften and 
William Fisher will perform a spacewalk 
during Discovery’s August mission to 
attempt an in-orbit repair of Leasat-3. 


The Shuttle Challenger coming in to land. 
Challenger hosted Spacelab 3 during April/May, 
and should be taking Spacelab 2 up in July. 
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o how many of you took my 
ar and went out to see 
Dune? | decided to go a second 
time and the thing had disap- 
peared! It’s ridiculous how quickly 
movies appear in a blaze (or 
whimper) of publicity and by the 
time that the publicity has had 
time to filter through, the film has 
been taken off. At Andromeda, 
we're still getting customers ask- 
ing when Dune is coming to 
Birmingham! 

In March Dune author Frank 
Herbert came to talk to the Birm- 
ingham Science Fiction Group. 
During his talk he told us that 
there had been about five and a 
half hours of film that had been 
cut down to the over two-hour 
movie. It is now intended to 
release the full film on TV as a 3- 
part mini-series. It will probably 
appear on US TV in early 1986. | 
can't wait... 

Perhaps to fill in what could be 
a long wait and to keep my mind 
occupied, Space Voyager readers 
could keep on sending in those 
queries. Preferably on SF books 
but I'll even have a crack at TV 
series/movies — not really my 
subject (I've only ever seen two 
episodes of Dr Who). |'m afraid 
the only TV series I've enjoyed are 
Star Trek and the first season of 
Buck Rogers. Maybe I've been 
unfortunate in catching poor 
episodes of other programmes, 
and was lucky with Star Trek, 
seeing the episode Arena first. It 
could have been something brain- 
rotting like Mark of Gideon... Oh 
God! Quick—a question... 


Having finally completed 
Enchanter’s Endgame, the con- 
clusion to the epic Belgariad 
series, do you know if David 
Eddings is planning to write 
further chronicles of Belgarion & 
Co, or even a new series of fantasy 
novels? Also is there any chance 
of an Anne McCaffrey or David 


Eddings interview in the near 
future? 
David Blair, 
Port Glagow 


The conclusion of Enchanter's 
Endgame /eaves an opening for a 
further book or series but despite 
various rumours concerning a 


further trilogy, | can give you no 
information. What / can tell you is 
that he is currently working on a 
novel provisionally called The 
Mallorean.and it will be published 
over here by Corgi in late 1986. 
There is a chance that Corgi might 
bring Mr Eddings to England for a 
series of author signings at that 
time and if so, I’m sure our Good 
Editor will lose no time in arrang- 
ing an interview. As for the Anne 
McCaffrey interview —- see 
elsewhere in this issue. 


Stl», i 
/ ENCHANTERS” 


. 
END GAME 


DAVID E DDENGS 


Editor's note: | love it when this 
sort ofco-incidence happens! 


| recently bought two SF books by 
Michael Kring called The Space 
Mavericks and The Space 
Mavericks Il: Children of the 
Night. | enjoyed both books and 
would like to know if he has 
written anything else. 
Geraint Lewis, 
Neath 
If memory serves me right, 
both those books were published 
in the US by Leisure Books and 
they went out of business a year 
or so ago. At that time, the two 
Mavericks books were the only 
books Kring had written and 
nothing has appeared since. The 
surname ‘Kring’ is unusual and | 
would suspect that it is not his real 
name. Over the years, the Leisure 
Books group published many nov- 
els by new authors who never 
followed with their second. It has 
been suggested that they only had 


one author who used a different 
name for every book he wrote. 
Others have reported that Leisure 
Books was closely tied in with the 
Mafia and their authors disap- 
peared in strange circumstances 
after they asked for their royalties! 
/f there is any truth in that scur- 
rilous report, Mr Kring obviously 
sold the two books together —or a 
‘second’ Mr Kring was hired to 
write the sequel. More likely is my 
own theory that all Leisure Books 
were written by an illiterate com- 
puter! 


Could you settle an argument for 
me? I've heard from some friends 
that Stephen King has written 
some books under a pseudonym. 
If true, what was the pseudonym 
and what were the books? Where 
can | get them? 
Gerry Musgrave, 
London 
Well, | can tell you for certain 
that the pseudonym wasn't 
Michael Kring. Or even Stephen 
Kring. But, seriously, the answer is 
yes — Stephen King has written 
five books under the pseudonym 
Richard Bachman — The Long 
Walk, Rage, Roadwork, The Run- 
ning Man and Thinner. The first 
four appeared in the US in paper- 
back from New American Library 
between 1977 and 1982. All four 
were issued in UK paperback from 
New English Library during 1982 
and 1983. Rumours began 
circulating several years ago 
about Bachman being Stephen 
King but denials from King and his 
publishers led many to believe 
that Bachman was, after all, a real 
person. When the fifth novel, 
Thinner, appeared in hardcover 
from New American Library, sev- 
eral months ago, a short bio- 
graphy of Mr Bachman appeared 
on the dust jacket together with a 
Photograph, ‘proving’ once and 
for all that Mr Bachman was not 
Stephen King. Then, at the end of 
February, Stephen King appeared 
on CBS news at peak-viewing 
time and admitted to the nation 
that he was Richard Bachman. 
The ‘biography’ was fiction and 
the photo was of an accountant 
living in Maine! A few days prior 
to this revelation a friend of mine 


ROG PEYTON ANSWERS SOME MORE 
OF YOUR QUESTIONS ON SF AND FANTASY BOOKS. 


went into a leading bookstore in 
New York and noticed copies of 
Thinner, a// first editions. The day 
after Stephen King’s appearance 
on TV, he returned to that same 
bookshop to find it stacked out 
with Thinner — a// third printings 
...nota first edition in sight. 


| know that Yeoman Janice Rand 
(Grace Lee Whitney) of Star Trek 
fame was in at least eight 
episodes of the first series, namely 
The Man Trap, Charlie X, The 
Naked Time, The Enemy Within, 
Miri, The Corbomite Manoeuvre, 
The Conscience of the King and 
Balance of Terror — plus the first 
and third films. Was she in any 
other episodes? If not, do you 
know the reason why? Could you 
also tell me how many episodes of 
Star Trek was Nurse Chapel 
(Majel Barrett) in? 
lan Fishwick, 
Bury 

The eight episodes you list are 
the only episodes that Yeoman 
Rand appeared in. She was con- 
tracted to appear in episodes 3 to 
713 but presumably only eight of 
those eleven scripts called for her 
appearance. Why she was written 
out of the series is unknown and 
should be added to the (long) list 
of stupid decisions made during 
the three seasons of this program- 
me. 

Nurse Chapel, however, fared 
somewhat better, appearing in 
eighteen episodes — The Naked 
Time, What Are Little Girls Made 
of?, The City on the Edge of 
Forever, Operation Annihilate in 
the first season; Amok Time, The 
Changeling, Journey to Babel, The 
Deadly Years, Obsession, The Im- 
munity Syndrome, A Private Little 
War, Return to Tomorrow, By any 
Other name in the second season; 
The Enterprise Incident, The Para- 
dise Syndrome, And the Children 
Shall Lead, Plato’s Stepchildren 
and Elaan of Troyius in the third 
season. Majel Barrett also took 
the part of Number One in The 
Menagerie and did voices for the 
Companion in Metamorphosis 
and for the Beta 5 Computer in 
Assignment: Earth. She a/so did 
many voices, including Nurse 
Chapel, in the animated series. 


Aq 


fairly quiet time for imaginative films, I'm 

afraid, the major recent offering being 
Starman (PG). As you may remember, in 1977 
the Voyager II space probe carried humanity's 
greetings to the stars — in fifty-four different 
languages. It told the other inhabitants of the 
universe what people are, where to find us, 
and suggested they pop in on us sometime to 
say hello back. 

The premise of Starman is that one of them 
is stupid enough to take us up on the offer. A 
small blue blob of light comes down to pay us 
a short visit, only to discover that humanity is 
unreliable (to say the least) as his spaceship is 
shot down, and he is forced to make a crash 
landing outside the home of widow Jenny 
Hayden (Karen Allen). Cloning a body for itself 
from a lock of Jenny's late husband's hair, the 
Starman (now played by Jeff Bridges) forces 
her to drive him across the country, to his 
rendezvous spot with the mother-ship in 
Arizona. 

They are pursued by the US government, in 
the shape of a good agent (Charles Martin 
Smith) and a big bad boss agent (Richard 
Jaeckel). The alien is a wide-eyed innocent, 
spreading good deeds, mangling the 
language, coping with an unfamiliar world. 
Then falling in love with Jenny Hayden and 
descending into cliché, along with the rest of 
the film. 

This is a pity, because the first half of the 
film is original, entertaining, and treats what 
could be very stale material in a fresh and fun 
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way. You could actually believe that it could 
happen like this (which is more than you can 
say for most ‘first contact’ films). And then it 
becomes disappointing, as if John Carpenter 
decided to play it safe for some reason; cliché 
follows cliché in quick succession, and the film 
goes from the excellent to the inept. 

Worth seeing, but unfortunately nowhere 
near as good as it could have been. 


Sheena 

Sometimes it can be good for the soul to see a 
really rotten movie. A horrible, contemptable, 
misbegotten fiasco of a film is probably the 
twentieth century equivalent of a hair-shirt, a 
bed of nails, or a week-long fast. Suffering 
makes us strong, they say; and if that is true 
then a visit to Sheena (PG) should be the 
equivalent of an instant Charles Atlas course. 
Itis a truly appalling lump of cinema. 

Tanya Roberts stars as the jungle-queen of 
the title. She is blonde, and has telepathic 
control over a number of animals. One of 
which is a very embarrassed-looking horse, 
cunningly painted with zebra stripes in order 
to make the viewer believe that Sheena is 
indeed riding a zebra. Only horses and zebras 
look a little different. (Q: What's black and 
white and red all over? Answers on a postcard, 
please ...). Where was |? Oh yes. The plot is 
all about: a wicked usurper and his equally 
wicked bride who bump off the king of an 
African nation; the American TV journalist and 


NEIL GEIMAN 
REPORTS ON THE 
LATEST OFFERINGS 
TO HIT THE SILVER 
SCREEN. ..AND IS 
NOT TOO 
IMPRESSED. 


Sheena (Tanya Roberts) with suitably 
embarrassed friend (A. Horse). Photo: 
Columbia. 


his dumb comic-relief cameraman who 
stumble upon the truth; a mysterious volcanic 
healing sand; and this irritating blonde lady on 
a painted horse. 


Starman 


Jeff Bridges bids Earth farewell in Starman. 
Photo: Columbia/EMI/Warner. 


| arrived at the screening a few minutes 
late, and, riding up in the lift, mentioned to the 
publicity person squeezed in with me that I'd 
been held up in a train for twenty minutes 
outside East Croydon. ‘Personally I’d rather be 
in a train stuck outside East Croydon than 
watch Sheena,‘ he said cheerfully. And at the 
time | thought he was exaggerating. He 
wasn't. Sheena makes Baby look like an epic. 


Baby 
Which brings us to Baby — Secret of the Lost 
Legend (PG). A Disney (well, Touchstone 
Films, but it’s the same thing) offering about 
dinosaurs. George and Susan Matthews 
(William Katt and Sean Young) are a childless 
couple who are helping deranged Palaen- 
tologist Dr Kiviat (Patrick McGoohan) on his 
remote African dig. Dr Kiviat believes that 
there are still dinosaurs in the jungle, alive in 
the present day. 

But it's Susan and George who stumble 
across a family of three brontosauruses (- 
sauri? -sauria?). Daddy is killed by the trigger- 


happy ‘people’s Army’, Mummy is imprisoned 
by Dr Kiviat and his camp friend Nigel, and 
Baby adopts Susan and George as its new 
parents. 

The film would have looked better if the 
dinosaurs were more realistic — they look 
stiffly plastic. McGoohan is great as the 
wicked palaentologist, but it isn't anywhere 
near the standard of Sp/ash! Touchstone’s 
first film. 


Captain Invincible 

Due to space troubles last issue (too much 
material squeezed into too little space) the 
review of The Return of Captain Invincible got 
edged out. The film should still be around, 
either in the cinema or on video for anyone 
who hasn't had a chance to see it yet. 


The Return of Captain Invincible, | loved. | 


It's the story of a super-hero, Captain Invin- 
cible (Alan Arkin), who was a major force for 
good in the ‘30s and ‘40s; however he 
vanished during the dark days of the McCarthy 
witch-hunts in the 1950s, and spent thirty 
years in Australia as a derelict wino. 

Now, in the present day, Mr Midnight 
(Christopher Lee) has stolen a hypno ray from 
the US Government; The President of the US 
knows that only one man can stop him — his 
childhood hero, Captain Invincible. But after 
years on the bottle (and booze is Invincible — 
Vince to his friends — ‘s only weakness) his 
powers of flying, magnetic ability and com- 
puter brain are up the spout. Can our hero save 
the day? Will brave Aussie policewoman Patty 
Patria (Kate Fitzpatrick) restore him to his 
former grandeur? Where have truth, justice 
and fairplay gone? Is it all delightfully silly, 
stylish, and done with enough respect and 
love for the super-hero genre that somehow it 
works — often leaving you weak with laughter? 

The answer to the last question is definitely 
— the rest! urge you to go along and check out 
for yourself. Superbly acted, magnificently 
done, endearingly tacky special effects, and | 
hope there’s a soundtrack album ‘cos! want to 
hear the songs again. Go and see it even if 
terrorists are threatening to bump off your 
goldfish and family. Absolutely triff. 


Repo Man 


Just out on video, and highly recommended 


for anyone who missed it on the big screen is 
Alex Cox's bizarre Repo Man (CIC 18). Emilio 
Estavez plays Otto, a streetwise young punk 
who gets conned into becoming a repo man 
by Bud (Harry Dean Stanton). Repo men 
legally steal cars when their owners fall 
behind on the payments, getting a com- 
mission on the value of the car. The word has 
gone out that a certain Chevwvy Malibu is worth 
$20,000 to whoever brings it in, and Bud and 
Otto get involved. What they don’t know is 
that the Malibu is being driven by a wayward 
lobotomised nuclear physicist, and the boot of 
the car contains something (Otto's girlfriend 
thinks it’s aliens) that could destroy the world. 
Car chases, government agents, people in all- 
white decontamination suits, street punks and 
such abound in this unusual film. 

Next issue we've got runaway robots, 
brain-sucking aliens, and heaps more. And 
only two short months to go... 


Karen Allan co-stars as Jenny Hayden in 
Starman. 
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Sarah Sutton. 
Photo: Carole James Ltd. 


Nyssa of Traken 


SARAH SUTTON WAS POPULAR AS DR WHO'S COMPANION, NYSSA. 
HERE SHE TALKS TO PAUL MOUNT ABOUT HER TIME TRAVELLING 


DAYS. 


hen Sarah Sutton came to Doctor Who 

in 1981 at the age of nineteen, she was 
lucky in that she already had more than 
enough of an acting pedigree to stand her in 
good stead for the rigours to be faced as 
Nyssa, a cyberneticist from the planet Traken, 
who joined the series just as Tom Baker was 
nearing the end of his tenure in the title role. 

At nine years of age Sarah began a three- 
season stint at the Phoenix Theatre in London 
playing Bay Roo in Winnie the Pooh and two 
years later she made her television debut. 
Radio work for BBC London and BBC Bristol 
followed and it was at about this time that 
Sarah, who had no self-confessed ambition to 
become a full-time actress, found that her 
career seemed to be mapping itself out for her 
and ‘it seemed quite natural to go on doing it.’ 

Sarah's first major television appearance 
was the demanding role of Diana, the blind girl 
in the late Brian Hayles’ BBC children’s serial 
The Moon Stallion. Despite the exacting 
nature of both the role and the production, 
Sarah has nothing but fond memories of the 
series. 

‘The Moon Stallion was great fun to do,’ 
she recalls, ‘| got in touch with the Blind 
Association who in turn put me in touch witha 
blind girl in my area and | spent quite a lot of 
time with her. The series was all on film, apart 
from a short sequence shot at the BBC's Ealing 
studios. It was quite hard work; very tiring, 
especially in the summer, outside. To make 
matters worse | suffered from a lot of eye- 
muscle ache for the first few weeks of filming.’ 

From The Moon Stallion it seemed to be a 
short step to the role of Nyssa in the Doctor 
Who serial The Keeper Of Traken’. The 
character was swiftly drafted into the crew of 
the TARDIS and Sarah found herself in that 
most elitist ‘acting’ group, the Doctor Who 
girl, with all the shallowness of character often 
thus entailed. This, however, coupled with the 
British Press's resolutely ‘sexist’ attitude 
towards such roles, did not seem to bother 
Sarah unduly. 


Oh look Doctor. . . 

‘In Doctor Who there aren't really strong 
characters as such anyway. Janet (Fielding, 
co-companion Tegan at the time) and | often 
used to complain that we always ended up 
saying the same sort of thing. You start off in 
your first couple of stories with quite a lot to 
say and do, but three or four stories into the 
season all you have to say is ‘Look, Doctor’ or 
‘No, Doctor’ or ‘Help, Doctor’. We sometimes 
used to wish that it could have been better but 
there simply isn’t the time because they have 
to get the action, plot and all the other 
characters in. You just have to accept it and do 
the show for what it is. | always found being 
treated as a ‘sex object’ by the Press quite 
amusing; it’s expected, really. The Press are a 
pain at the best of times, so | tend not to 


believe half of what | read. I've been quoted in 
newspapers and magazines as saying things 
I've never mentioned. They write what the hell 
they like to make it more interesting.’ 

Sarah remembers that the atmosphere on 
the set of her second story (also Tom Baker's 
last) Logopolis was ‘quite fraught’ because ‘it 
was done at nine-thirty in the evening and the 
studio was supposed to close at ten o'clock 
and everyone was rushing about. Tom, of 
course, was very conscious of the fact that 
seven years were suddenly ending.’ 

Being an ‘established’ regular in the series’ 
framework at the advent of Peter Davison 
provided no real problems for Sarah either. 

‘| was looking forward to working with 
Peter,’ she admits, ‘because I’d been a fan of 
his, especially from A// Creatures Great and 
Small. |\'d done two stories with Tom and | 
knew from the moment | joined the cast that 
he was leaving so it wasn’t as great a shock to 
me as it was to the fans. | really enjoyed 
working with Peter; | wouldn't have stayed as 
long as | did if | hadn’t got on with him so well. 
He's easy to work with and great fun.’ 

The ‘uniform’ look of the lead characters 
was a definite feature of Peter Davison’s first 
season, although Sarah's hairstyle softened 
and her costumes changed in her final few 
stories. 


Coiffure Complications 

‘| had quite a lot of say in changing my hair,’ 
replied Sarah when questionned on how 
much freedom of choice was involved in the 
fashion aspect. ‘In The Keeper Of Traken my 
hair was very curly and if we were filming | had 
to be at the BBC at five o’clock in the morning 
which was a real pain. | had my hair changed 
mainly because it took so long to get it done. | 
didn’t, though, have that much say in the 
costumes. John Nathan-Turner (Producer of 
Doctor Who) decided it might be nice to have 
a different costume and I'd eventually have a 
chat with the Designer if a costume wasn't 
practical and there was no way | could move in 
a certain jacket or whatever.” 

Sarah easily preferred the Earth-based 
Doctor Who adventures to the more fantastic 
science-fiction stories. 

‘My favourite was Black Orchid; that was a 
lovely story. | didn’t understand the technical- 
ities of that one except that it involved split- 
screen for the sequences where | had to play 
both Nyssa and Ann Talbot. It was quite a rush 
in the studio with all the wig and costume 
changes but | enjoyed it. Earthshock | liked 
because it was a great story, a really well- 
written yarn. | didn’t like Time Flight; that was 
awful. | didn’t understand a word of that one. | 
didn’t understand it when we got the script 
and | didn’t understand it when it went out. | 
hadn't a clue what was going on! | have bad 
memories of filming it because it was so cold 
and Janet and | were sitting on the roof of 
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Terminal Three Car Park at Heathrow freezing 
to death!’ 

In the opening serial of season twenty Arc 
Of Infinity, Sarah appeared alongside soon-to- 
be sixth Doctor, Colin Baker. Sarah has 
nothing but praise for him, both as actor and 
as Doctor. 

‘| think he’s going to be excellent and very 
popular,’ she enthuses. ‘| thought he was very 
Tom Baker-ish. Quite moody and zany! Colin's 
a lovely person and | had quite a crush on him 
when | did a radio play with him years ago, 
long before | came to do Doctor Who.’ 

Sarah remembers that there was oc- 
casionally a certain amount of ‘snobbery’ 
amongst her acting peers due to her role in 
Doctor Who. 

‘People are rather derogatory about it but | 
don’t see the point in that sort of snobbery. 
Most people are just glad to see that you're 
working amongst so much unemployment.’ 


‘It was always an ambition of everyone to do 
foreign filming for the series but the BBC have 
never got any money,’ replied Sarah when the 
subject of unfulfilled ambitions on Doctor 
Who arose. ‘We did Arc of Infinity in 
Amsterdam and that was fun.’ She also 
revealed that there were ‘always great 
rumours about an American co-production 
but they never came to anything.’ 

Did Sarah prefer studio or location filming? 

‘If the weather's good, location; if it’s bad, 
studio! It can be really miserable on location. 
You can be stuck in the middle of a wood 
somewhere, miles from anywhere. You want 
to go to the loo so you have to wait for 
someone who's got five minutes to take you in 
their car to the nearest pub to use the loo. It 
can be pouring with rain, cold, your hair's 
everywhere and you've got someone trying to 
tweak it up so it looks decent and all your 
mascara’s run. People who think this business 
is glamourous must be crazy!’ 

Doctor Who has, of course, a particularly 
active fan following, both in Britain and in the 
United States, with both groups regularly 
holding massive conventions. Does Sarah, 
who still attends these functions regularly, 
find any real difference between the attitudes 
of the fans at home and abroad? 

‘| don’t think the Americans are any more 
enthusiastic than the British fans, but they 
show their enthusiasm more. The English are 
just typically English; terribly reserved most of 
the time. There’s no real difference in the 
degree of passion for the show but only in the 
ways of expressing it. | love travelling so I'm 
very biased and I'm quite happy to go off to 
America any time anyone wants me just so 
that | can get on an aeroplane! | did four 
American conventions in June 1984: San 
Francisco, Philadelphia, Washington DC and 
Detroit. Of course, the big thing for the people 
who have been in Doctor Who going to 
America is that you get fees over there. The 
Americans have got the money to spend so 
naturally it’s a pull. 


Typecasting a problem 

Sarah admitted that it was almost inevitable 
that she would fear typecasting whilst appear- 
ing in Doctor Who. ‘| have had problems since 
leaving the series,’ she continued, ‘and | didn’t 
work for quite a while afterwards. Apart from 
Panto last year the thriller play Po/icy for 
Murder is the first acting work I’ve done 
outside Doctor Who. : 
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Nyssa was finally written out of Doctor 
Who atthe end of Terminus. True to character, 
she opted out of life on the TARDIS to live a 
grim existence tending for lepers and making 
good use of her scientific skills. Was Sarah 
pleased with Nyssa’s finale? 

‘Yes, | think so. I'm glad she didn't get killed 
off or married off but something fairly heroic. | 
expect she’s still up there in space planning 
something or other.’ 

The programme's twentieth anniversary 


was celebrated in true style by the special 
production The Five Doctors. Was Sarah 
invited to take part in this episode and would 
she ever consider returning to Doctor Who 
either as Nyssa or possibly another character 
at some point in the future? 

‘| wasn't asked to appear in The Five 
Doctors, probably because it was done so 
soon after I'd left. If | had been asked | would 
have done it, though. I’d have to think very 
seriously about returning in the future, though. 
Doing Doctor Who was very enjoyable and | 
loved it and | still go in and visit them all in the 
production office even now. It really is like a 
big family. But it’s a job which I've left and it’s 
now part of my history. I'm doing other things 
now and | think you always have to consider 
very carefully before you go back to any job. | 
did come back and do my bit for The Caves of 
Androzani (Peter Davison’s regeneration se- 
quence involving images of his most recent 
companions) but that was literally just three 
seconds in the studio!’ 

The series obviously took up a lot of Sarah's 
time. How does she look back on the role 
now? 

‘| don't look back on the role at a//. | look 
back on my two years in Doctor Who which | 
loved but | don’t look back on the role. It was 
fun but it wasn’t exactly Chekhov.’ 

Following her exhausting nationwide tour 
in Policy for Murder, Sarah's plans included a 
well-deserved holiday. Although since the 
tour work has been thin on the ground, Sarah 
remains philosophical. 

‘Basically I'm quite a lazy person anyway 
and you tend to get used to these bouts of 
unemployment by filling in time doing other 


Left: Sarah as Nyssain The K eeper of 
Traken and above with Turlough, played by 
Mark Strickson. Photos: BBC. 


things, studying courses and so on. I'd rather 
like to do some classical work or some 
restoration comedy next.’ 

Whatever her fate however, Sarah is 
determined not to follow in the footsteps of 
other aspiring young British actresses who 
have been known to move to America in order 
to try their luck in Hollywood. 

‘I've far too many ties in this country,’ she 
says adamantly. ‘You have to be very am- 
bitious to do something like that and you have 
to be prepared to give up everything and risk 
sleeping on friend's floors for six months or 
maybe even a year in the hope of getting a big 
break and even then it might never happen. | 
think I'd go over there if | was offered a part in 
a soap opera or something — I’ve always 
fancied myself as a gun-wielding Cagney and 
Lacey type. Of course | do fancy myself in 
Hollywood — who doesn't? | don’t really know 
what sort of film I'd like to be in; anything 
opposite Richard Gere or Harrison Ford — | 
couldn't give a damn what it was!’ 

With a fairly equal experience on both 
stage and television work, does Sarah find 
that she has a preference for either medium? 

‘| hadn't done any stage work since | left 
school and | was desperate to get back into it. 
It's great fun but very strange doing the same 
thing night after night. | quite like doing 
different things every day but the stage work 
is fun and you get to know people when you're 
touring around the country for eighteen 
weeks, as | was in Policy for Murder, and you 
have a lot of laughs. | do miss the studio but 
both TV and the stage have different 
challenges and | don’t think I'd ever say that | 
preferred one over the other.’ 


SNOWFALL 


WITH VIEWERS STILL PONDERING TARRANT’S FATE AT THE END OF BLAKE'S 7, TONY 
ATTWOOD RESURRECTED HIM BRIEFLY FOR AFTERL/FE, ONLY TO LEAVE HIM INA SIMILAR 
SITUATION. WENDY INGLE MODELLED THE SCENE AND LET TARRANT LIVE AGAIN... AND WHY 


NOT, IT’S HER MODEL. 


Wendy Ingle’s impressive diorama, side-lit as if by alow sun. The leaping tiger is supported by it’s legs and tail and 
is converted from Britain's toy. Photos: Terry Haynes. 


AS who was pleased at the rather odd 
revival of Tarrant towards the end of Tony 
Attwood's Afterlife will have been dismayed 
at his equally arbitrary death a few pages later. 
But we can play the resurrection game too. 
Vila, watching from the depths of Terminal 
saw him run into a pack of snow tigers, fall 
once, fall twice — then Vila’s brain switched 
off. So he could have missed Tarrant struggl- 
ing to his feet and making the last few metres 
to his ship, or the intervention of Meritt on the 
ship, or —| leave it to your imagination. 

This model catches Tarrant as he is about 
to go down for the second time — but he’s 
going to get in a shot at tiger number two, or 
at the very least bash it on the nose! 

The figure is an Airfix Multipose Afrika 
Corps (now almost unobtainable) but the pose 
is so much altered that it could be almost 
anything. Historex (which | hope to discuss 
next time) do dn excellent spares service 
which enables you to choose arms, legs etc 
individually, but even these would need 
alteration to achieve this pose. 


Tarrant’s weak ankle. . ? 

To strengthen a potentially weak left -ankle 
joint, and to secure the figure to the base | 
inserted a peg (a length of paper clip) through 
the instep and well into the leg. All the 
clothing and hair are as usual from Milliput. 
The suit is painted in Matt blue (Humbrol 
No 25), then dry brushed in progressively 
lighter shades right up to white to give a 
battered and worn effect. This suit has seen 
long service. 

Where a tiger has raked the shoulder and 
leg, ridges of Milliput have been laid on. 
Between the ridges | have painted matt red 
(60), darkened with black and then gloss 
varnished to give the effect of wet blood. | find 
this more satisfactory than using gloss paint. 
Using a little spirit on the brush, the blood has 
been encouraged to darken the clothing 
around it. 

The gun is from a scrap of sprue, (see Fig 1). 
The holster is made from a milk bottle top, 
moulded around the gun before trimming to 
size. | have not used this type of foil before, but 


found it moulded easily to shape. 

Playful ears 

The tigers are Britain's toys, 1/32 scale like the 
figure. Fig 2 shows the original of the dead and 
the springing tigers, and how they were cut 
and altered. An old knife blade heated over a 
flame cuts through easily if a little messily, 
which in this case does not matter. | found 
Dunlop's Thixofix will glue this type of plastic 
quite well. In addition | pinned the springing 
tiger's hip as it has to support his weight. | cut 
off his ears and replaced them with a laid back 
pair, otherwise he looked too playful, and 
stretched his tail out straight while it cooled. 
Hold it with pliers or similar, not fingers! 

The dead tiger’s head was swivelled round 
and over slightly, as a cat might lie when 
basking, and much of the detail on the 
underside was cut away so that he lays flat. 

The third tiger, seated, needed less alter- 
ation. The ears were already laid back and the 
mouth snarling, but | replaced the teeth, which 
were poorly moulded, with slivers of 
matchstick. The original tail was wrapped 
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tightly around the body. This | cut away and 
made him a new one with a length of wire 
covered with Milliput. 

A generous application of Milliput on the 
underside of the tigers and round the neck and 
legs gives them the thick fur which a snow 
tiger must need, and incidentally covers joints 
and alterations. 

They are painted in the first place with 
white emulsion to cover the original stripes — | 
use the little Crown sample pots, cheap and a 
handy size — then a dark shading worked into 
the areas of thick fur. The top coatis artists’ oil 
paint, which | chose because it can be laid on 
thickly and textured with brush strokes to 
represent the fur. Be warned though, it dries 
slowly (about a week | found) and will 
preserve any finger prints added to it. The eyes 
are red, outlined and with pupils in black. 


Ground work 
The ground work is plaster of paris; with a little 
practise this can be laid quite smoothly. | built 
up the basic shape first and laid in a few 
stones and Christmas tree needles at the base 
of the hillock. It has been suggested that there 
would be no vegetation on so benighted a 


Above: the Tarrant figure ready for mounting and the completed model. Below: the 


planet, in which case there would be no plant- 
eating life forms, and so no predators! — so the 
vegetation remains. 

The top coat of plaster was mixed very 
runny, and laid on in one go. The dead tiger 
and the sitting tiger were in place when this 
last layer was added, hollows for the springing 
tiger’s feet were dug out later. Footprints and 
scuffle marks were made with a paintbrush 
while the plaster was wet. | pressed in parts of 
another figure near the dead tiger to mark the 
first place where Tarrant fell. | used the figure 


Above: the dead tiger. Right: 2:1 scale 
diagram of the pistol, carved from sprue 
with added fusewire. 


original tiger model and guide to cuts for conversion to dead tiger (right) and leaping tiger 
(bottom left) with pin and new sprue (and Milliput) foreleg. 


itself for Tarrant’s footprints which resulted in 
some of the ‘snow’ sticking to his boots. 

The figures were all removed while the 
ground was sprayed with Humbrol matt white. 
Some paint was allowed to splash onto the 
vegetation so that it looks frosted. A minute 
amount of blue was added to the white to 
shadow the prints in the snow. 

Finally | added a few drips of blood, 
marking Tarrant’s fall, and the path of his 
flight, but not too much — Tarrant is supposed 
to survive this encounter! 
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Optical Ibre 


Use Optical Fibre in your special lighting effects from star fields to spacecraft instrument consoles. Multiple fibres can be coupled to a 
single light source such as a common filament lamp or Light Emitting Diode. With prices starting from as little as 20p/metre and being 
so simple to use, you will wonder why you never tried it before. Order some Optical Fibre today or try an Optical Fibre Sample Pack and 
see the spectacular effect for yourself. We promise it will be an illuminating experience. 

Our OPTICAL FIBRE is tough, flexible, monofilament acrylic in 4 diameters. Prices are per meter and (per 10 metre pack). 

0.5mm 20p (£1.50), 1.0mm 30p (£2.50), 1.5mm 55p (£5.00), 2.0mm £1.10 (£10.00). Optical Fibre Polishing kit 85p. 

Optical Fibre Sample Pack: 1m 1.0mm fibre, Hi intensity LED, drill etc. (State supply voltage) POST FREE UK £1.95. 

Optical Fibre Basic Pack: 1m each 0.5mm, 1.0mm, 1.5mm fibres, 3 Hi intensity LEDs, etc, assembly instructions £3.20. 

FILAMENT LAMPS 

1.5V 150mm insulated wire leads 3mm 45p. 1.5V short wire leads 4.2mm 35p. 6V 150mm insulated wire leads 3mm 29p. 12V 
150mm insulated wire leads 3mm 29p. 12V Coloured lamps wire leads 3mm 29p. 12V “MES” Screw base lamp 12mm 30p. 6V 
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“MES” Screw base lamp 12mm 30p. ’ a 
LIGHT EMITTING DIODES. Reno BITOH-HIKER DUNE 
Standard 5mm Diffuse Led Red 17p, Green or Yellow 18p. Standard 3mm Diffuse LED Red 17p, Green or Yellow 18p. Hi intensity 5mm See List 25mm METAL Ornithopter 
Non diffuse LED Red, Green or Yellow pack of 3 £1.12. Hi intensity 3mm Diffuse LED Red, Green or Yellow pack of 3 95p. Hi intensity FIGURES Sand Crawle £6.95 
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ek & NEW & & 2mm Miniature LED in Red, Green or Yellow. Truly miniature LED with short parallel leads 35p. FINE CAST METAL In Dressing Gown 35p VEB 
See price list for quantity discount prices. All LEDs are supplied with resistors to suit your supply voltage. Product information sheets Dr Who With Bag 35p Vostok £4.49 
are available on Optical Fibre and Light Emitting Diodes to purchasers of these items. Send an SAE for a copy of our free illustrated Tom Baker £6.25 Robot 35 " 
catalogue and latest price list including low cost special offers. Overseas enquiries very welcome. Please send 2 IRC for our Overseas 7 y P ERTL 
ordering information, catalogue and price list. Cyberman £6.25 Girl 35p —U.S.S. Enterprise (Film) 
UK Postage 50p, POST FREE over £5 order value. ACCESS Cardholders tel: 0900 64958 for rapid despatch (and enquiries). Leela £5.80 2Headed 42p Poe £12.95 
POLYTECHNIC, 182 HARRINGTON ROAD, WORKINGTON, CUMBRIA CA14 3UJ K-9 £1.50 U.S.S. Enterprise (TV) 
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Sontaran £6.25 StarTrek Setof3 £5.99 
DIE CAST 

British Code of Advertising Practice Enterprise 
ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS PUBLICATION ARE REQUIRED TO POLYTECHNIC Excelsior £1.65 
CONFORM TO THE BRITISH CODE OF ADVERTISING PRACTICE. IN FIBRE OPTICS IN Bird of Prey each 
RESPECT OF MAIL ORDER ADVERTISEMENTS WHERE MONEY IS STOCK _ CRUSHER JOE 
PAID IN ADVANCE, THE CODE REQUIRES ADVERTISERS TO Fighter 1 
FULFIL ORDERS WITHIN 28 DAYS, UNLESS A LONGER DELIVERY IN STOCK Fighter 2 75p 
PERIOD IS STATED. WHERE GOODS ARE RETURNED UNDAMAGED FULL RANGE OF Heavy Fox each 
WITHIN SEVEN DAYS, THE PURCHASER’S MONEY MUST BE NITTO FIGHTING SUITS Missile Frigate 
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THIS MAY BE NEEDED. 
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Mail Order Protection Scheme 
If you order goods from Mail Order advertisements in this 
magazine and pay by post in advance of delivery Space 
Voyager will consider you for compensation if the Advertiser 
should become insolvent or bankrupt, provided 
1. You have not received the goods or had your money 
returned; and 
2. You write to the Publisher of this 
publication; summarising the situation not earlier than 28 
days from the day 
you sent your order and not later than two months from 
that day. 


656 TURNHAM GREEN TERRACE, 


CHISWICK, LONDON, W4 
Tel: 01-994 0858 
2 MINUTES WALK FROM TURNHAM GREEN UNDERGROUND STATION 


Please do not wait until the last moment to inform us. When 
you write, we will tell you how to make your claim and what 
evidence of payment is required. 


Let our monsters 
club you down 


If one monster couldn't do it there is nothing to 
stop you from making another 50 when you 
have a Prince August casting kit and moulds. For 
less than 10p each you can cast the most 
horrifying army you ever have seen. A Prince 
August casting kit incl a mould for 3 orcs cost 
only £5.95 incl p+p. All you need besides this kit 
is a domestic cooker for heating the metal. If you 
want to have a look at our catalogue before 
ordering send us 6Op in stamps and you will also 
get a free monster. Additional ingots £2.99 
makes 30-45 figures. 
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American Express 


We guarantee to meet claims from readers made in 
accordance with the above procedure as soon as possible 
after the Advertiser has been declared bankrupt or insolvent 
(up to a limit of £2,000 per annum for any one Advertiser so 
affected and up to £6,000 per annum in respect of all 
insolvent Advertisers. Claims may be paid for higher amounts, 
or when the above procedure has not been complied with, at 
the discretion of this publication, but we do not guarantee to 
do so in view of the need to set some limit to this commitment 
and to learn quickly of readers’ difficulties.) 


This guarantee covers only advance payment sent in direct 
response to an advertisment in this magazine (not, for 
example, payment made in response to catalogues etc, 
received as a result of answering such advertisements). 
Classified advertisements are excluded. 
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FS4 Britain's Space Activist Society, 
(Branches forming all over Britain) 


MAKING ADVENTURE HAPPEN... 


Your space chances improve if Earth-to-orbit costs are cut. So 
do those of Space Industry. Our ‘Gateway Project’ shows how 
substantial reductions can be made. Costs can drop like a 
stone! 
For only £2 (Associate Member's annual sub) you can help us 
make your adventure happen! 
For further info please send S.A.E.to:- 
CHRIS FOREST 
8, Barton Bridge Close, Raglan, 
Gwent. South Wales, or phone:- 
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Prices quoted are those prevailing at press date and are subject to alteration due to economic conditions. 


X-RAYING 


SPACE 


BUSY BIRMINGHAM UNIVERSITY IS AT IT AGAIN, THIS 
TIME WITH AN X-RAY TELESCOPE FOR THIS 
SUMMER'S SPACELAB 2. DR JOHN DAVIES, FROM THE 
UNIVERSITY, REPORTS. 


his photograph shows the University of 

Birmingham's X-Ray Telescopes which 
will be part of the Spacelab-2 mission due for 
launch this summer. The telescopes use 
coded mask techniques to make images of the 
million degree gas which is found between the 
members |of galactic clusters. The coded 
masks (here fitted with protective covers 
which are removed before launch) work rather 
like pinhole cameras producing an image on 
an X-ray detector at the bottom end. Unlike a 
camera however the masks have many hun- 
dreds of holes and each produces a separate 
image on the detector. The resulting multiple 
exposure is then sorted out by a computer to 
produce the final image. During the flight 
Birmingham astronomers will work with the 


astronauts to ensure the best possible results 
from the instrument. 

The Spacelab-2 mission carries thirteen 
experiments in astronomy, physics and 
biology. These include a small helium ‘cooled 
infrared telescope and a second British experi- 
ment called the Coronal Helium Abundance 
Spacelab Experiment (CHASE) which will 
examine the amount of Helium present in the 
Sun’‘s atmosphere. A large cosmic ray instru- 
ment will also be carried. Spacelab-2 will be 
flown in the cargo bay of the space shuttle 
Challenger piloted by Charles Fullerton and 
David Griggs. Mission Specialists and Payload 
Specialists in the crew are Story Musgrave, 
Antony England, Karl Henize, Loren Acton and 
John-David Bartoe. 


From top right, in a clockwise direction; the emblem designed for the Spacelab 2 mission, 


due for launch this July. Birmingham University’s X-Ray telescope under construction, the 
delicate nature of the instrument means protective head and foot-gear has to be worn. The 


telescope, covered, sits in the middle of the BAe pallet ready for installation in the Shuttle. 
The telescope being fitted to the pallet. Note the several insulation layers now in place. 


Photos: NASA/B’ham University. 


SPACELAB 2 


CHOOSING 


TELESCOPE 


WITH THE IMPENDING HALLEY’S COMET GUARANTEEING A LARGER THAN 
NORMAL AUDIENCE OF STARGAZERS THIS YEAR, PATRICK MOORE OFFERS 
SOME USEFUL ADVICE AND WARNING TO ANYONE INTENDING TO BUY 


ith Halley’s Comet well on its way, even 
WV though it will not become reasonably 
bright until later in the year, there is a 
tremendous boom in telescope-buying. It is 
seldom that a day passes without some new 
catalogue landing on my front-door mat. | 
have also had a great many letters on the 
subject. | know that | mentioned it in my article 
in the last issue of Space Voyager, but | feel 
that | should say more about it now, because 
so many prospective buyers are involved. 

Let me say, at once, that the opinions given 
here are purely my own, and | know that 
others may not agree with me. But all | can do 
is to say what | think; and, after all, | have been 
using telescopes for more than fifty years 
now! 

In fact | obtained my first telescope when | 
was eleven, which takes me back to 1934. It 
was a 3-inch refractor, and | still have it and 
use it. It cost the princely sum of £7.10s, 
which was a majcr investment in those days. 
It is mounted upon a firm tripod, and it 
performs as well now as it did then. But—try to 
buy something comparable today, and you 
will have to pay far more than £7.10s. 
Something of the order of £200 would be 
more realistic. 

Three inches is equivalent to 76 milli- 
metres. Old-fashioned observers such as 
myself still think Imperial; but | suppose | must 
follow the modern trend and use Metric. 
(Remember, one inch is equal to 2.54 cen- 
timetres.) 

Astronomical telescopes are of two kinds: 
refractors and reflectors. As | am sure almost 
everyone knows, a refractor collects it: light 
by means of a lens or object-glass, which 
bunches the rays up to a focus; the image is 
then enlarged by a second lens or eyepiece. 
With a reflector there is no object-glass; the 
light is collected by a curved mirror. In the 
popular Newtonian form (so named because 
the first instrument of its type was built by 
Isaac Newton, around 1671), the light is sent 
back up the tube on to a flat mirror placed at 


THEIR OWN TELESCOPE. 


an angle of 45 degrees; the rays are then sent 
into the side of the tube, where an image is 
formed and magnified as before. Using a 
Newtonian means looking ‘into’ the tube 
instead of ‘up’ it, so that it is very useful to 
have a small finder telescope fixed to the side 
of the tube. Today, of course, rather more 
complicated optical systems can be used, and 
have the advantage of being compact, but for 
the moment let us keep to the Newtonian 
pattern. 


Warning: Beware 

A word of warning! Always beware of an 
advertisement which gives the magnifying 
power of a telescope. The object-glass or 
mirror is simply the light-collector, and all the 
magnification is done by the eyepiece, so that 
changing the eyepiece means changing the 


magnification. Of course, the larger the ob- 
ject-glass or mirror, the more light can be 
collected, and the higher the power which can 
be used, but it is always better to have a 
smaller, sharp image than a large but blurred 


one. 

Consider my 76-mm refractor. Generally 
speaking, a telescope will bear a power of 
x50 to the inch of aperture (forgive my 
reverting temporarily to Imperial units, but in 
this case they are particularly convenient). My 
refractor will thus bear 3x50=x 150. | have 
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an eyepiece, used with my larger telescopes, 
which would give a power of x400; but the 
image would be so faint that it would be 
completely useless. If | want to observe with 
x 400, my little refractor will not do. 

And herein lies the trap. | have in front of 
me a catalogue advertising a 60 mm (rather 
less than 24-inch) refractor which is billed as 
“350x60"’. In other words, it is said to bear a 
magnification of x350. This is frankly ludi- 
crous. Anyone who expects to use that sort of 
power on a 60-mm refractor is doomed to 
disappointment. Always remember that it is 
aperture which counts. 

Inch for inch, or centimetre for centimetre, 
a refractor is more efficient than a reflector, 
though there are of course attendant disad- 
vantages. In my view, the minimum really 
useful aperture for an astronomical telescope 
is 76 mm for a refractor, 150 mm (approx- 
imately 6 inches) for a reflector. | do not for a 
moment deny that smaller telescopes can 
show some pretty sights; they will be ade- 
quate for low-power views of the craters of 
the Moon and for star-clusters, but they will 
inevitably have small fields of view, and they 
will not satisfy the serious observer for long. 

Unfortunately, in my opinion, it is the very 
small telescopes which are now being so 
widely publicised, particularly for ‘looking at 
Halley's Comet’. | have tested several 60 mm 
refractors recently, and even some which are 
smaller still. The price is still quite high — well 
over £100 in most cases for a 60 mm — and | 
am profoundly unenthusiastic. To see Halley's 
Comet when it is faint (as it is at the moment) 
you need adequate light-grasp, while when 
the comet is at its best, we hope with a fairly 
long tail, the essential need is a wide field of 
view rather than a very restricted one. The 
same is true of very small reflectors. 


Even more Warning & Beware! 

Even worse is the tendency to recommend 
telescopes for observing the Sun. One 
catalogue in my possession reads: ‘See the 
craters of the Moon, sun spots, the moons of 
Jupiter, the rings of Saturn...’ with a60 mm 
refractor. But as | have stressed over and over 
again, there is only one rule for looking 
straight at the Sun, even with a dark filter 
attached to the telescope: DON’T. You will 
focus all the light and heat on to your eye, and 
you may blind yourself permanently. This is 
not mere alarmism: | have known it happen. 
No dark filter can give full protection, and it is 
always liable to splinter without warning, 
leaving the luckless observer no time to move 
his eye out of harm’s way. Of course, 
projecting the Sun’s image on to a white card 
or screen held behind the eyepiece is perfectly 
safe, and | agree that there are some optical 
devices which are also harmless, but re- 
member that a second’s carelessness may 
have tragic consequences, even when the Sun 
is low down and shining through mist or haze 
which makes it look reassuringly dim. 

Next comes the question of a mounting. 
With a small-field telescope it is of no use to 
have a mounting which is anything but really 
rigid. Otherwise, the telescope will quiver 
charmingly in the slightest breeze, and the 
image of the object under observation will 
dance about, masking any detail at once. 
Recently | tested a 60 mm refractor which 
cost a good deal (I think about £170) and was 
mounted in precisely this manner. After a 
period of frustration | managed to aim the 
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A 240x50 mm refractor telescope with tripod. 


Note indirect viewing eyepiece and side-mounted 
sighting telescope. 


telescope at Sirius, only to lose it again almost 
at once. | hate to imagine the feelings of 
anyone trying to locate Halley's Comet in such 
a way. 

So far | have, | am afraid, been rather 
destructive in my comments, so let me now do 
my best to make some more positive sugges- 
tions. 


Do-it-yourself 

It is possible to make a reflector, even by 
grinding the main mirror — a task which is 
laborious but within the scope of anyone who 
is at all skilled with his or her hands. Once this 
has been done, a mounting can be con- 
structed, and there are many people who have 
equipped themselves with excellent tele- 
scopes, though it takes a long time to produce 
a good or even a reasonable mirror. The 
mounting can be either altazimuth (that is to 
say, movable in any direction) or equatorial (so 
that there is only the east-to-west shift of the 
sky to bother about; the up-and-down move- 
ment will look after itself). There are good 
books explaining how this can be done, and 
the outlay is comparatively low; all you need 
buy are the blanks for the mirror, the flat 
(difficult to home-make) and the eyepieces, 
plus any material needed for the mounting. 
Again remember that the mounting must be 
firm. My advice is to work out the maximum 
weight needed for the stand — and then 
multiply by three. 

The second method is to buy the optics 
complete, and then mount them. This means 
that for a 6-inch or 15 cm reflector you will 
have to spend something of the order of £50 
for the optics, though the mounting can often 
be made from ‘odds and ends’. 


Buyer’s Guide 

But there are many people who are either 
hopelessly clumsy (as | am!) or who do not 
have the time or inclination to go in for 
telescope-making. There are then two alterna- 
tives. You can buy a telescope complete; you 
may be lucky enough to find something 
second-hand, though, as | commented in my 
last article, good second-hand telescopes are 
now about as common as great auks, and it is 
essential to be careful, because a bad tele- 
scope does not always betray itself at first 
sight. If you decide upon a new telescope, 
with an adequate aperture (76 mm refractor, 
15 cm reflector) then | fear that you will have 
to be resigned to an outlay of £200 at least. 
This sounds a great deal, although it is not so 
much as the cost of a couple of return tickets 
from London to Aberdeen by British Rail, and 
the cost is non-recurring inasmuch as a 
telescope will last for a lifetime unless it is 
carelessly handled. Refractors need almost no 
maintenance, while with a reflector the only 
regular need is to have the optics re-coated 
with silver or aluminium. 

Incidentally, bear in mind that if you want 
to attempt photography it is highly desirable 
to have an equatorial mounting, with a 
mechanical drive. Hand-guiding can be a 
possibility, even with an altazimuth, but not 
easily (and anyone who sets out to photo- 
graph any celestial object with a 60 mm 
refractor will be lucky to obtain any worth- 
while results). When Halley's Comet becomes 
bright (or, rather, as bright as we can 
reasonably expect at this unfavourable re- 
turn), one method is to mount a camera on the 
tube of an equatorial, driven telescope, and 
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simply use the telescope as a guide. 


Binoculars are fine 
But it seems to me that for anyone who wants 
to see the comet well, and who does not want 
to make a telescope or to spend enough 
money to buy an adequate one, the solution is 
to invest in binoculars. 

A pair of binoculars is simply a pair of small 
refractors joined together — so that both eyes 
can be used, which is a great advantage. The 
magnification is fixed, and the aperture of 
each object-glass is given in millimetres. Thus 
7x50 indicates that the magnification is 7 
times, with each object-glass 50 mm across. 
There is another advantage inasmuch that 
binoculars can be useful for everyday ac- 
tivities (bird-watching, for instance or looking 
at ships out to sea) whereas an astronomical 


Concave mirror. 


Reflecting — inverted image. 


telescope cannot, at least properly, if only 
because it will give an inverted image. (I know 
that it is possible to obtain extra optical 
systems to turn the image the right way up 
again, but even so the field of view will be 
inconveniently small for terrestrial viewing.) 

Binoculars have most of the advantages of 
a very small telescope, apart from sheer 
magnification, with few of the attendant 
drawbacks. Moreover they cost much less. If 
you are prepared to spend £30 or £40 you can 
obtain a very reasonable pair, and the pros- 
pects for second-hand instruments are less 
bleak; | remember buying a good pair of 7x50 
binoculars, for about £15, in a railway lost 
property office, though admittedly this was 
some time ago. 

Again, the larger the objectives, the more 
light becomes available, but the binoculars 
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also become heavier, and may be difficult to 
hold steadily, particularly with higher powers. 
| have a pair of 20x70 binoculars which are 
excellent, but they do have to be mounted; 
luckily, a binocular attachment can be fixed on 
to a camera tripod, and this is usually good 
enough. The trouble does not become really 
evident with magnifications of below around 
x12, provided that the objectives are not too 
big. 

If you are going to buy one pair only, | 
suggest that the magnification should be 
between x7 and x10 —not more than x12 at 
the most unless you are prepared to carry a 
mounting around. The 7 x50 pair | have is very 
useful indeed. The light-grasp is quite good, 
and the field is large. With these, | can have 
excellent views of many objects — the Moon, 
for example, is really striking, and it is easy to 
identify many of the mountains and craters; | 
can see the phase of Venus during the 
crescent stage, and most people seem to be 
able to see the four large satellites of Jupiter, 
though | admit that | always find them rather 
difficult with x7. 

| have a 12x40 pair, which is reasonable 
even though | would prefer a slightly larger 


aperture for x12. | have also tested an 8x56 
pair. These are extremely good, though if | 
bought new they cost over £150. (This may 
not be the lowest price, but it is of the right 
order.) 

With a limited financial outlay, | would 
infinitely prefer good binoculars to a very 
small telescope — particularly for Halley's 
Comet. Naturally they have their drawbacks, 
and they will not show features such as the 
tings of Saturn — though they are powerful 
enough to show that there is something 
decidedly unusual about Saturn’‘s shape. 


Clear skies! 

For looking around the sky, binoculars are 
eminently suitable. It is quite remarkable how 
many fascinating objects can be seen: colour- 
ed stars, double stars, open and globular 
clusters, some gaseous nebulae and much 
else. Equip yourself with a star map such as 
Norton's, try some experiments, and you will 
soon see what! mean. 

There is one more point which | feel is 
worth making. If you are really interested in 
‘sky watching’, | would strongly recommend 
joining an astronomical society. There are 


plenty of these, some national and some 
regional. The British Astronomical Association 
has a fine observational record, and there are 
no definite requirements for membership; all 
that you need is enthusiasm. | joined the BAA 
when | was eleven, and | have never regretted 
it. 

Nowadays there is also the excellent Junior 
Astronomical Society — the word ‘junior’ refers 
to experience, not age — which published a 
very good periodical, Popular Astronomy. 
Most large towns, and many smaller ones, 
have societies of their own, listed in the 
Yearbook of Astronomy and elsewhere. Like 
everything else, astronomy becomes so much 
more enjoyable when it is followed up with 
other enthusiasts rather than in isolation. 

| do not want to be depressing. If you have 
obtained a very small telescope, then | would 
not pretend for a moment that it is useless; it is 
far better than nothing — but for real observa- 
tion, | maintain that the best course is either to 
spend enough money to buy an adequate 
telescope, make one for yourself if you have 
the time and the skill, or invest in a pair of 
binoculars. 

| wish you clear skies, and the best of luck! 


7150x50 mm refractor with tripod and 
Spare, more powertul, eyepiece. 
Photos: Tasco. 
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The Meaning of Life — Solved 
Whilst struggling with compo- 
hyperdimensional equations a 
sudden thought struck me. A few 
scribbled calculations later and 
BINGO! The solution to Life, the 
Universe and the Balance of Infla- 
tion. 

Take one monolith the 
dimensional ratio of which is: 
1x4x9... Which as we all know 
are the squares of 1,2 and3... 
now... 1X4x9+1+2+3=42 

And we all know what that 
means...! 
Maidstone 
Kent 
This letter set me up for the day 
with a smile, Richard, so thank 
you and that is why / used it first in 
the Communications Bank. | hard- 
ly dare ask it, but have you 
checked out the Great Pyramid for 
a similar correlation... or maybe 
the Post Office Tower... or even 
Centre Point? 


Richard Jeferies 


Take a Bow, David 

I'd just like to say how much I've 
enjoyed the Gerry Anderson fea- 
tures, and can't wait for the rest. 
Ballymun Jerry Eaton 
Dublin 

lreland 

On behalf of David Nightingale, 
thank you for the praise for his 
series, which I’ve also enjoyed. 
Your succinct note was one of 
many praising the features and 
the photos. Modellers have also 
said that they've found the many 
photos — again from David — have 
been useful. 


Problems of scale 

After reading the excellent article 
on how to build the Star Destroyer 
Executor in the latest issue, | was 
baffled by the amount of detail 
one can obtain on such a small 
model. 

However, there is one thing 
that grieves me. The scale of the 
drawing which was _ noted 
1:4,000. Multiplying the length by 
two gives a length of 480 m. This 
is quite incorrect. 

The model of the Star Destroy- 
er issued by Airfix is said to be 
1:1,800 scale. | measured it to be 
38 cm long. According to a wealth 
of photographic information, the 
length of the real Star Destroyer is 
756 m — thus the model must be 
about 42 cm long (the trick lies in 
the front part of the ship which 
must be longer: compare the 
picture on the side of the box with 
the model inside the box). 

In the Empire Strikes Back and 
the Return of the Jedi, there are 
very few, if not non-existing 
scenes, where the Super Star 
Destroyer is flanked by smaller 
Destroyers in such a way that one 
can compare their lengths with 
each other. The existing scenes 
where they are near each other 
are always seen either from the 
rear or the corners. 

The only alternative is to com- 
pare the length of a major feature 
on the ships with one another. | 
used the rocket tubes of the 
Executor and the height of an 
ordinary ship. To prove my case, | 
include a negative with the ap- 
propriate scene. 

1 — The height of the ordinary 
Star Destroyer is 216 m. The 
Executor is a bit further away and 
this results in the apparently 
smaller rocket tube on the Ex- 
ecutor. Now, when they are in line 
with each other, they will be 
identical in height. 

2 — Use the 2-page picture of 
the Executor model in The Art of 
the Empire Strikes Back to 
measure the total times the rocket 
tube covers the length of the Star 
Destroyer. (It will be approximate 
because the ship is slightly tilted 
to the rear. It covers it 64 times, 
but to exclude error we will use 
the constant 62.) 

3 — Now, 62x216m=13,392 
km. This is the total length of the 
Star Destroyer Executor. 

This answer is 27 times larger 
than the calculation executed 
with the scale 1:4,000. It sounds 
more efficient because (as seen in 
the second scene after the des- 
truction of the Probe Droid in the 


Empire Strikes Back) the ordinary 
Star Destroyer can dock in the bay 
of the Executor. 

Consequently my scale for the 
drawing in Space Voyager is: 
1:111 600!! 

It could be wrong but if some- 
one knows a better way to de- 
termine the dimensions of a par- 
ticular ship in the movies, they 
must tell Space Voyager about it. | 
am sure we will all be interested in 
knowing. 

May the force be with you. 
Durban A Engelbrecht 
South Africa 


Oh-oh, here we go again! 

Having just seen the new movie of 
2010, | feel that your 2007 ‘mis- 
takes postbag’ may be about to 
re-open. Whilst, on the whole, it 
was an excellent film in most 
respects, with good performances 
and excellent special effects, a 
number of technical errors were 
apparent, most of which were not 
in Arthur C Clarke’s book, but 
introduced into the film itself. 
ae = : 


Firstly, however, a question 
about a critical point in both film 
and book: why bother to reac- 
tivate HAL to full capacity? Chan- 
dra was able to get the infor- 
mation about the root cause of his 
‘nervous breakdown’ directly from 
his memory, and erased all other 
memories relating to his behav- 
iour during that period. Thus he 
need not have been reactivated 
for that. 

Also, Chandra would have 
been able to programme HAL to 
enable Discovery to carry out any 
required manoeuvre without 
question by leaving his higher 
logic functions incapacitated. 

As far as errors in the film go, 
there were many more... 

When Chandra was_ seen 
typing on HAL’s keyboard he did 
so very slowly. Surely a_ pro- 


fessional computer programmer 
would have been able to type 
faster? 

The gravity-producing carousel 
in Leonov would have produced 
strange effects under thrust and 
under the aerodynamic braking 
due to gryroscopic progression, 
causing the ship’s nose to slew 
off. When its rotation was stopped 
the main hull did not begin rotat- 
ing, indicating that it was not 
mechanically braked to a_ halt. 
Thus thrusters must have been 
used but these were not seen. 

In the book (and, indeed, in the 
film production notes), Leonov 
carried a massive heat shield for 
the aerobraking manoeuvre. | find 
it much harder to believe that 
‘balloons’ could be used instead. 

In the Jupiter system, Dis- 
covery and Leonov were con- 
nected using a series of rings 
connected with taut wires (this 
structure was seen to collapse 
when cut loose). However with 
the two ships so connected, the 


tension in the wires would have 


drawn them together, unless 
thrusters were used constantly to 
keep them apart, which would 
have been very wasteful of fuel. 

When Floyd went from the 
windowed observation deck to 
the pod bay, following Bowman, 
he went a/ong a corridor, but 
looking at the ship from outside, 
the observation deck is clearly on 
a deck above the pod bay. During 
the same scene (ie with Discovery 
not spinning as originally found), 
there was gravity in the pod bay, 
which, as discussed in your Com- 
munications Bank before is not 
within the carousel, and so is a 
zero-gravity area. 

All in all, | enjoyed the film, 
which captured the essence of 
Arthur C Clarke’s book, though 
inevitably many parts where sim- 
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plified or omitted. The at- 
mosphere in both ships was excel- 
lent, with the utilitarian Leonov 
and its icy crew, and the welcome 
return of the original Discovery, 
HAL (Douglas Rain) and Bowman 
(Keir Dullea). The American 
characters were also very believ- 
able. The action shots were very 
well done, though the zero-gee 
intership sequences looked a little 
mechanical. The drama was 
handled well by all the cast, 
particularly the touching scene in 
Leonov during the aerobraking 
manoeuvre between Floyd and 
the Russian Irina Yakunina, and 
the tense Pivotal scene between 
Chandra and HAL on escaping 
from Jupiter. So overall | was 
impressed by the film, but | feel 
Peter Hyams has let down both 
the public and Arthur C Clarke's 
excellent book by including so 
many technical flaws. 

| hope you found at least some 
of my comments valid, and | look 
forward to more superb issues of 
Space Voyager. 
Dunfermline 
Fife 
Scotland 


lain Murray 


Okay, your Editor bows before the 
inevitable. Any more clangers 
from 2010, or explanations for the 
points raised in /ain’s letter... 


The end of the Enterprise 
Even though Star Trek /// has been 
released for some time now | 
thought | might just make a few 
comments about what must be 
the focal point of the entire film ie 
the destruction of the most 
famous starship of the 20th cen- 
tury. 

It appears to me (though those 
in the know as to the finer techni- 
calities of 23rd century tech- 
nology may correct me) that the 
said self-destruction of the 
Enterprise seemed to play down 
its Own importance via the very 
short time it took and sacrificed a 
logical method of destruction in 
favour of dramatic impact. 

As far as | can remember it was 
mainly the Primary/Saucer hull 
that first disintegrated and then 
exploded sending the rest of the 
ship hurtling dramatically to a 
slow burn up in Genesis’ at- 
mosphere. Now as | understand it 
the Enterprise is powered by the 
mixture of antimatter and matter 
to create pure energy. Surely in 
self-destruction a far less messy 
end could have been achieved by 
the matter/antimatter becoming 
imbalanced, the latter therefore 
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consuming the ship in a 
maelstrom of energy. This could 
have been achieved with an effect 
similar to that seen in S7-7TMP 
where the Klingon Cruisers are 
consumed by V’ger. A sudden 
false Sun in the sky could have 
been just as dramatic. Also, Kirk 
seemed to show a surprising lack 
of emotion at the death of-a ship 
with which he had had an almost 
neurotic relationship for much of 
his career. A tear or two dribbling 
down his cheek wouldn't have 
gone amiss and would, | feel, have 
delivered a much greater emo- 
tional impact than was seen. 
Westerham Simon Goodall 
Kent 

Maybe they were all embarrassed 
at destroying the Big E, Simon, 
and wanted to get the whole thing 
over with in a very low-key way, 
as quickly and quietly as possible, 
but | quite agree, she should have 
been given a more spectacular 
end, as befits a noble ship. 

/ agree too, that Captain (I can't 
get used to calling him Admiral) 
Kirk looked more as if he had a 
passing touch of wind than that he 
was witnessing the passing of his 
home and triumphs. | get more 
upset if | break a cheap coffee 
cup! Mind you, he didn’t seem too 
concerned over David's death 
either. 


| believe that the BBC has some- 
thing against science-fiction fans, 
starting as far back as the early 
1970s, when it banned the four 
episodes of Star Trek, and lasting 
to the present day, when it still 
refuses to show them. Honestly, 
the censor’s department must 
think that the viewers (or the Star 
Trek fans at least) have a mental 
age of six, and the philosophy of 
Mary Whitehouse. And, to add 
insult to injury, as | write, Star Trek 
has not been on for about two and 
a half months. | read a letter in the 
Radio Times pointing out this fact, 
and the reply was that although 
the BBC promised to show all 74 
episodes, they never said any- 
thing about showing them con- 
tinuously. Well, thanks for finally 
letting us know. | kept having this 
recurring nightmare that it was 
actually on, but | was missing it. | 
hope it doesn’t follow in the 
footsteps of the Twilight Zone, 
another nail in the coffin of the 
BBC's science-fiction viewing. 
Then what did the BBC do with 
Blake’s 7? Run out of funds, 
probably, judging by the abrupt 
ending. It’s a mercy that the BBC 
didn't make Star Trek //, otherwise 
we'd have got the whole cast 


trying to mend the warp drive, and 
no Star Trek III. 


And now the last straw — all 
this fuss about Dr Who. By taking 
that off the air the BBC have 
successfully ensured that there is 
no science-fiction on television, 
with the possible exception of The 
Invaders. \t's a pity, really. | had 
just started appreciating Colin 
Baker's interpretation of the role, 
when our dear BBC goes and 
whips it off our screens for eight- 
een months. 

Enough of the BBC (I wish!!), 
and on to other subjects. If anyone 
has been confused by the order of 
the episodes in the Star Trek 
Compendium, by Allan Asherman, 
where they are listed in the order 
they were made, let me direct you 
to the Hamlyn Book of Horror and 
SF Movie Lists by Roy Pickard, 
which lists the original order in 
which they were shown. There are 
a few irregularities, but | suspect 
that this is (yes, you've guessed 
it!!) the BBC's fault, rather than Mr 
Pickard’s. 

As to all this business about 
Khan remembering Chekov's face 
in Star Trek /l, when Chekov 
hadn't been on the Enterprise 
when Khan was in the episode 
Space Seed, why can't anybody 
admit that it was a foul-up on 
behalf of the film’s producers, 
who deserve all the abuse that I'd 
like to throw at them, for blowing 
up the Enterprise. Bad mistake, 
that. Is there anyone out there 
who's able to justify such an 
action?? Apart from the BBC, that 
is. 

Okay, I've finished com- 
plaining. Thanks, Space Voyager 
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for the consistently high quality, 
and especially for the Gene Rod- 
denberry interview. 
Oxled 
Surrey 


Sarah Leonard 


As | think I’ve said before, | can’t 
see any reason why the four 
‘banned’ episodes couldn't be 
shown later in the evening, 
though their arguments against 
those episodes look weaker and 
weaker when considered against 
some of the other stuff they 
broadcast for children — some of 
which has caused me to blink, 
never mind affecting my _ kids. 
(That's one point where | do agree 
with Michael Grade, in fact — Dr 
Who has got a bit violent recently, 
something which didn’t happen 
before, and shouldn't be happen- 
ing now.) 

/ quite agree about Blake’s 7, 
and the very title of this planned 
new SF thing — Space Cops — has 
me worried. | hope it is only a 
working title, but it speaks vol- 
umes to me about what's in store. 

On Trek episodes, it all depends 
on which book, and whether they 
list them in order of making or 
order of showing. Even so, the 
system at the BBC for this latest 
run seemed to be ‘grab the near- 
est off the shelf and transmit, if we 
can't find a sports programme for 
the slot.’ 

Thanks for the praise for Space 
Voyager, we do our best, and 
thanks personally for the com- 
ment on my interview with Gene 
Roddenberry, I’ve admired him for 
many, many years, and finally 
interviewing him felt like receiving 
tablets from God almost. 
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! was immensely gratified 
when | received a letter from him 
saying that he had enjoyed what 
I'd written and that I’d got it all 
right. Thanks therefore to the 
Galileo Convention people for 
making it all possible, and while 
I'm at it, thanks to all convention 
organisers for the help they give 
me in arranging these interviews 
for all the readers. 


Remarkable readers 

One of the most interesting pieces 
of Space Voyager, | find, is the 
Communications Bank, which 
provides a forum for the readers to 
discuss issues raised in the maga- 
zine. 

The letters are always  in- 
telligent and thoughtful and it 
occurs to me that for every letter 
published there must be many 
that are not. 

If the letters published are 
indicative of the readership as a 
whole then it also occurs to me 
that the readers are remarkable 
people. Certainly those | have met 
at conventions and other places 
are remarkable people. 

| would like to suggest that it 
would be a good idea if these 
people could start coming 
together locally and form groups. 
They could meet on a regular 
basis and their agenda could 
range from SF modelling to plac- 
ing a local MP on the spot over 
space. 

The latter would not only be 
very entertaining but should place 
space issues very much into the 
local focus as local newspapers 
might cover such an event. 

The groups would not be there 
to promote Space Voyager (which 
does not need it) but to promote 
the ideas and issues raised in 
Voyager and to allow readers to 
come together. 

| will be willing to hear from 
anyone in the Derby and Not- 
tingham area who would be 
interested in getting such a group 
running locally. 


4 Sapperton Close Andrew 
Littleover Newstead 
Derby 
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/ agree that Space Voyager read- 
ers are remarkable people, An- 
drew, and | love to meet you all at 
Conventions or wherever. 

The idea of Voyager-ish groups 
sounds interesting — keep me 
informed if you get anything 
started — I'll want a report for the 
back page Data Bank Extra each 
meeting, you know! 


| enjoyed very much the early 
Anderson productions and as a 
very small child | was a devotee of 
Stingray, Supercar and latterly 
Captain Scarlet — why though did 
your article not cover CS? 

| must challenge Barry Jones 
who claimed that people without 
prior knowledge of Dune would 
not like the film, well | have never 
read even one of the books but | 
loved the film. Am | blessed by 
divine insight or just thick enough 
to understand complex film plots? 

Might | pose a problem for your 
readers, in V what did the lizards 
do with their tongues when talk- 
ing to humans, and how did they 
tolerate the cold as shown in the 
first episode? 
Musselburgh 
Midlothian 


Margaret Cassidy 


On the first point — give us a 
chance! David has such a wealth 
of material that it has taken us 
three articles to get up to date 
with all Gerry Anderson’s work. 

Two —/ have to confess | hadn't 
read the books either (oh, the 
shame!) but | too followed the film 
and enjoyed it (apart from the 
lighting problem — see issue 14, 
bottom of page 29). 

Three — | haven't the faintest 
idea, but I‘m sure someone will 
come up with some explanation 


SFX Careers guidance 

I'm writing to you in the hope that 
you will be able to advise and 
assist me by giving me an address 
or two as | would like to pursue a 
career in special and visual ef- 
fects. 
Warminster 
Wiltshire 


lan Price 


Thank you lan for the photos of 
some of your superb models, but 
unfortunately | can’t be of much 
help to you, or to Graham Hume or 
R J Platt, who wrote on similar 
lines. 

To name drop a bit, | was 
talking to Mat Irvine recently and 
he told me that it is now extremely 
difficult to get into SFX work, 
since it has become so well- 
known — a bit like All Creatures 
Great and Small swamped Uni- 
versities offering Veterinery 
courses. 

All | can suggest is that you 
write, write, write, with photos of 
what you've done, to film and TV 
companies asking if there is any 
chance of a job. 

And keep on with the model- 


ling and entering competitions — | 
know of two amateurs who have 
become professionals in the in- 
dustry after their work was ‘spot- 
ted’. 

As an afterthought, try contact- 
ing the new Cable TV companies 
which are springing up. 


| would be most grateful if you 
could please send me the address 
and all the information on the Star 


Trek fan club. 
at 


Index idea 

I'm a keen aircraft modeller but in 
between aircraft | knocked up the 
little model on the enclosed 
photograph, | hope you like it. 

There are a few questions | 
would like to ask. Does any reader 
want to see UFO by Gerry 
Anderson repeated on TV. 

Have you any plans to produce 
an index for Space Voyager as it 
would make thing easier when 
trying to find the bit of information 
which you know is there but can’t 
find it. 


Lewes Paul Burton 


Sussex 


Would that | could, Paul. Would 
that there was just one club, in 
which case | could, but there are 
hundreds. / suggest you keep an 
eye on the Data Bank Extra sec- 
tion at the back and see which 
Star Trek c/ub either is near you, 
or seems to be organised in a way 
which would suit you. 


jan Price 


Leek Paul Brundrett 


Staffordshire 


Yes, we did like the model Paul, 
which is why it is here! And yes 
also to UFO, though | suppose we 
mustn‘t be greedy, given the re- 
peats of Captain Scarlet and Fire- 
ball XL5. Try writing to your local 
TV stations with a UFO request. 

/ like the index idea and will 
keep it in mind for some suitable 
issue —though|‘m not exactly wild 
about the idea of compiling it! 


og 
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‘Battlefield Earth’ — soundtrack 
of the book. Composed by L. 
Ron Hubbard. New Era Records. 
Price £4.95. ‘Battlefield Earth’ 
calendar. Price £4.99. 


hypercritical of a book or product 
for review as most have their 
redeeming points. With this 
soundtrack, however, | find it 
difficult to enthuse. 

L. Ron Hubbard's Battlefield 
Earth is currently enjoying a three- 
pronged attack on the media to 
celebrate his 50 years of writing. 
The book, | confess, I’ve yet to 
read but its reception so far has 
been mixed. The calendar I'll 
come to in a minute but the record 
(or cassette) just isn’t worth it. 

It is performed, we are told, by 
‘leading artists’ and in fairness 
perhaps you should infer nothing 
save my own ignorance when | 
say I've only heard of three of 
them! 

The tracks themselves range 
from nondescript synthesized 
stuff — to which I’ve never been 
overly partial — to electronicized 
(?) swing material which, though 
easier on the ear, is still pretty 
average and reduces the idea to a 
poor attempt at a Busby Berkeley 
musical. 

To take some of the tracks 
individually: Golden Era of Sci-Fi 
is pitiful, Funeral for a Planet 
incorporated effects similar to the 
incidental music from B/ott on the 
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Landscape — so | couldn't take it 
seriously, March of the Psychlos — 
far from being awesome and 


Generally | don’t find it easy to be 


frightening — had me creased up 
and Terl, The Security Director 
confirmed the myth that all aliens 
sound as if they subsist on a diet 
of heavy curries and soapflakes. 
The Drone confirmed similar 
myths about the way robots speak 
and The Banker — well this was 
actually my favourite track — but 
then maybe | just have a sick 
sense of humour. 

Generally the muzak is predict- 
able, the lyrics awful — don't 
bother unless you're completely 
insane and have more money than 
you know what to do with. 

While I’m here I'd better men- 
tion the Battlefield Earth calendar. 
By the time you read this it will be 
mid-summer but if you can still 
find a copy of this product it may 
be worth buying anyway. Apart 
from the artwork, some of which 
is quite impressive, the calendar 
includes the dates of a variety of 
occurrences (such as the first 
spacewalk) and the dates of birth 
(and death) of literally hundreds of 
actors, authors and other 
noteworthy people — for instance 
Brian Aldiss, interviewed 
elsewhere this issue, is 60 this 
August 18. 

Far more useful, and much 
better value than the record. 

CR 


‘Dune’ Original Soundtrack 
Album. Music performed by 
Toto, Brian Eno and the Vienna 
Symphony Orchestra. Polydor 
Records, catalogue number 
823770-1. 

When | first learned that rock 
group Toto were doing the 
soundtrack for Dune | wasn’t sure 
what to think. Toto are one of my 
favourite groups, but remember- 
ing the last Dino de Laurentiis SF 
movie to be scored by a rock 
group didn’t do much for my faith 
in the idea — after all, Queen’s 
Flash Gordon soundtrack is not 
easily forgotten! 

My doubts were dispelled 
when | actually saw the movie, 
and now I've heard the album I’m 
even more impressed. Much of 
the music is performed by the 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra, with 
Toto only performing a few of the 
tracks themselves. Prophecy 
Theme is the odd one out, being 
composed and performed by 
Brian Eno. 

The album kicks off with the 
movie's prologue, narrated by the 
Princess Irulan, then moves on to 
the main title. For me, the main 
theme captures perfectly the bar- 
ren deserts of Arrakis and just 


hearing it brings back memories 
of the movie. Many of the tracks 
are pretty short, yet they all stand 
out as individual pieces, some- 
thing that is pretty rare with 
soundtrack albums. 

My one complaint, if it can be 
called that, concerns the Baron 
Harkonnen’s speech before his 
theme music. It could have been 
left off the record, I’m sure, as 
there is no real need for it and it 
serves no purpose by being there. 

Musicianship is first rate and 
the pressing quality is better than 
average. Recording quality is also 
first rate and so while this album 
will sound pretty good on the 
average Japanese rack system it 
really needs a good British hi-fi 
set-up to do it justice. One of the 
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best soundtracks around, then, 
and thoroughly recommended. 
AN 


‘Doctor Who: The Music II’. BBC 
Records. REH 552. 

The basic problem with 1983's 
Anniversary collection of elec- 
tronic incidental music from Doc- 
tor Who, apart from the uneven 
length and dubious quality of 
most of the tracks was that, 
divorced from the visual images it 
was intended to underline, much 
of the music became just a mean- 
ingless screech of radiophonics. 

The problem hasn't been total- 
ly removed in this second volume 
but, with clear and concise sleeve 
notes from South Effects supremo 
Dick Mills, and a skilful rearrange- 
ment of the music into actual 
tunes, the record is far more of a 
success than its predecessors and 
can actually bear repeated listen- 
ings. 

Perhaps frustratingly for those 
wishing a selection from the pro- 
gramme’s earlier days, this 
album‘s offerings are all culled 
from the twentieth and twenty- 
first seasons starring Peter 
Davison as the Doctor. Composed 
by Roger Limb, Malcolm Glarke, 
Peter Howell and Jonathan Gibbs 


of the BBC Radiophonic Work- 
shop (where all the Doctor Who 
music is created) the music on this 
LP makes startling use of the 
stereo medium with walls of syn- 
thesised sound leaping from 
speaker to speaker detracting 
from the effect of some of the 
more meandering, aimless pass- 
ages. The excellent first track The 
Five Doctors is rousing, soothing 
and subtly enticing all at once and 
leaves the definite impression that 
here we have perhaps the finest 
score ever for a Doctor Who story. 
The problem with the historically- 
based serials such as The King’s 
Demons and The Awakening is 
that the desperate attempts to 
induce ‘period’ feel by the use of 
drums and lutes are swept away 
by the intrusive use of the syn- 
thesisers which do, it has to be 
said, tend to sound very samey on 
occasion. 

It is the music from Peter 
Davison’s final season which is 
the most enjoyable, from the fast- 
moving Warriors Of The Deep, the 
eerie and menacing Resurrection 
of the Daleks and the tribal, clat- 
tering Planet Of Fire. The album 
comes to an end with the doom- 
laden Roger Limb score for 
Davison’s finale, The Caves Of 
Androzani complete with a note of 
hope for ‘a new beginning’ at the 
very end. 

An album for connoiseurs of 
Doctor Who only, best listened to 
late at night or when engaged in 
other activities — and certainly of 
no interest at all to anyone who 
hasn't seen the featured episodes, 
for whom the whole thing would 
doubtless be a cacophonous 
nightmare! 

PM &TR 


‘The Dr Who Cookbook’ by Gary 
Downie. £6.95/$12.95. WH 
Allen. Hardback. 

| think — no, | am fairly certain, — 
that this is the stupidest book | 
have ever been sent to review. 
Perhaps | am wrong. Perhaps 
there are people out there who 
would buy a book purely because 
various Dr Who-connected people 
(eg Peter Purves, Beryl Reid or 
Sarah Lee. You know, Sarah Lee. 
‘Secretary to JNT’ it says here) 
give you recipes they like. Some of 
them make up silly names for the 
dishes and ingredients, some of 
them don’t. The author makes 
patronising little comments at the 
end of every recipe, and there are 
four grainy photos in the middle of 
C Baker, N Bryant, F Cummings 
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and F Hines all cooking or eating. 
The biographies of the person- 
ages involved are fairly tiresome 
(and why is Peter Davison’s so 
much shorter than the other Doc- 
tors? Do he and the author not get 
along?). A major waste of money, 
in my opinion. You want to find 
out how to make a Dalek Bake 
with Exterminate Topping? You 
DO?? Good grief. 

NG 


The Backpacker's Guide To The 
Universe by Fantasy Software. 
The Backpacker's Guide, contrary 
to what you may think, is almost, 
but not entirely, quite unlike the 
Hitch-Hiker’s Guide to the Galaxy. 
You have landed on a strange 
planet, with nothing but your 
wonderful backpack. This terrific 
contraption enables you to fly, and 
hold an infinite number of 
monkeys, or any other creature. 
Your job is to collect as many of 
the strange beings imprisoned in 
the cave as you can. However, 
once caught, they need to be fed 
on anything from tea bags to 
tranquilizers (Which are also 
found in this mind-mangling 
mine). 


The catch (there always /s one) 
is the myriad of nasties waiting to 


kill you. By deft use of your 
backpack, fitted with a laser, you 
can escape. 

Also hidden around, are various 
keys, which give you access to the 
sealed portions of the cave. 

This is an excellent game, 
which will hold the imagination 
for a good few hours. The sound, 
colour, and graphics are used to 
the full, and create smooth action. 
The reverse of the tape features 
the guide itself. This gives a list of 
the creatures you have to capture, 
and what they eat, along with a 
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picture of the ‘Spiney Norman’, or 
whatever being you have chosen, 
and some additional data. The 
data is scrolled up the screen at 
whatever speed you determine. 

The only really noticeable ‘bug’, 
is the speed at which you move in 
the rooms that have other things 
going on at the same time. 

Allin all, this is a great game to 
play. Including the fun of mapping 
the dungeon. Great stuff. DB 


Warhammer: Box fantasy war- 
game rules produced by Games 
Workshop. £9.95. 


Warhammer consists of three 
books (Combat, Battle Magic and 


Bestiary), sixteen colour 
cardboard heroes and a useful 
quick reference sheet, all of which 
comes in a large box with ade- 
quate fantasy cover art. 

The first book deals with all 
aspects of combat; it also explains 
how to make bases for your 
figures and scenery to make your 
battlefield more interesting. A 
character in Warhammer has 
twelve ‘characteristics’ ranging 
from weapon and bow. skill, 
toughness, initiative, and even 
cool! | found that this was too 
much and all these characteristics 
seemed to slow the game down. 

The mechanics of the game are 
very simple. A six-sided die is used 
for combat. One roll is made to 
see if a one combatant has hit his 
adversary, a second roll is made to 
see if the adversary has been 
wounded and if so, your adversary 
can throw dice to make a saving 
throw. (This is a very tedious 
routine as every figure in a unit 
has to throw a ‘to hit’ dice. 
Therefore a unit of 50 men would 
have to roll between 100 and 150 
dice!) 

This book also contains rules 
on musicians, standard bearers, 
heroes, siege engine chariots, fly- 


ing creatures, and even a cannon. 

The second book is the book of 
Battle Magic and contains seven- 
teen pages of magic and nine 
pages of assorted magical items. 
The magic system is like the 
combat system — very simple and 
masterable in quite a short time. 

A ten-page scenario is 
provided called The Magnificent 
Sven (sic). Not surprisingly this is 
a classic adventure in the Magnifi- 
cent Seven style. A small village of 
obnoxious peasants is being 
‘aided’ by nice kind Slann (lizard 
men). However, the nasty, horrible 
peasants have hired a gang of 
bloodthirsty mercenaries to attack 
the Slann. (You can tell | played 
the Slann can’t you?) One of the 
strangest parts of this scenario is 
a paddle steamer called the ‘Volt- 
svagn’ (sic), a device which has to 
be seen to be believed. 

The third book contains world 
history and a general physical 
description of the Known War- 
hammer World. There is an ex- 
tensive list of the monsters that 
can be found in this world. Each 
list gives a little history, back- 
ground and stats for each 
creature. There is also a final 
section that is devoted to army 
lists. 

Although this is a set of war- 
game rules, it could easily be 
played as a simple role playing 
game because the rules are so 
geared to individual combat. 

Overall this set of rules is slow 
and can easily become tedious to 
play. However, all the background 
information and extra items do 
make play more interesting. 

PC 


The Great Space Race by 
Legend. £14.95. 

‘You will soon discover that The 
Great Space Race is a true com- 
puter movie.’ That’s what the 
manual tells us. What it doesn’t 
tell us is that ‘a true computer 
movie’ is on par with such cinema 
giants as Godzilla vs the Cosmic 
Monster, or the infamous Plan 9 
from outer space. 

The object of The Great Space 
Farce is to deliver as much (a 
drink) to as many space stations 
as possible, in as fast a time as 
possible. To do this you hire any 
four of the eight mercenaries 
available. The four you don’t hire 
come after your ‘good guys’ and 
try to shoot them up, along with 
assorted villains. 

The galaxy is divided up into 
four arms, Alpha, Beta, Gamma, 
and Delta (original huh?) which 


range from few baddies and a lot 
of corrupt police (Alpha) to no 
police and lots of baddies (Delta). 

lf any (or all) of your 
mercenaries deliver 100 consign- 
ments of booze, they get the 
chance to deliver another lot, and 
so on, and so on, and so on, ad 
nauseum. Thus is the format of 
the Not so Great Space Race. 

The more astute of you may 
have come to the conclusion that | 
am not a Great Space Waste fan. 
This | cannot deny. Ordinarily this 
game would not unduly bother 
me. However as Legend are charg- 
ing £14.95 (£14 for packaging, 
95p for the game. (Please excuse 
all these brackets)) it makes it out 
of the range of anyone not called 
Rockefeller or Getty. 

Now for the good point. We are 
treated to a picture of each 
mercenary at the start of the 
game. If you hire the mercenary, 
he or she smiles. If not they frown. 

Oh, and there is a copy of the 
game on each side of the cassette. 
Handy eh? 

Now for the not-so-good points 
(for there are several). The rest of 
the graphics almost make it up to 
the grade ‘mediocre’, but not 
quite. The battles between your 
ship and the bad guy are A) too 
fast, and B) too jerky. A ship will 
fire at you from a corner of the 
screen, and then the next instant it 
will be in another corner. 

The sound effects are slightly 
superior to the test card, but only 
just. 

The instructions are not in the 
manual, nor are they on the 
program. The result is what was 
probably a very expensive and 
detailed game to program and 
produce, is very unrewarding to 
the user. 

The Late Space Race is a game 
that doesn't hold the attention 
very long, and is dull for any age 
group that has played any game 
before. 

This review is going on the 
assumption that there is not a 
secret button or password that 
reveals the greatest game ever. If | 
have missed it, perhaps Legend 
should draw some attention to it, 
like telling someone for instance. 

DB 
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major successes in the 1930s and ‘40s..Now i 
here is your chance to win the complete’ 
Battlefield Earth package from New Era 37% 
Publications, comprising book, record and a)» 
calendar which gives the dates of birth of 
many well-known actors and authors (L. Ron 


Hubbard's is 13.11.1911). 


All you have to do to win your set is to read Rules 
through this issue thoroughly and answer the 1. The competition will close on September 1, 1985. 
following questions: 2. Each entry must be accompanied by the entrant's name, address 
1. Brian Aldiss is ‘A Writer for all Seasons’, and the special coupon cut from this page. Each coupon covers 
but something could be said to be missing only one entry. 
from his life. What is it? 3. Proof of posting will not be accepted as proof of receipt. Whilst 
2. A father/son family link comes into one of every care will be taken, the publishers of Space Voyager cannot 
our features this issue. Which is the feature accept any responsibility for lost entries. 
and who are the two people? 4. The competition is open to all residents of the United Kingdom. 
3. In another father/son link this issue, who The staff of ASP Ltd and their relatives, and Space Voyager's 
believed that the sun was inhabited? printers, advertisers and contributors, are not elegible for entry. 
4. S13 and S14 are protectors. What do they 5. The submission of a competition entry implies acceptance of 
protect and who (or what) found them? those rules. The editor’s decision is final and no correspondence 
5. There are two more famous Protectors in will be entered into. 


this issue. Name them. 
And that's it. All you have to do now is send 
your answers with the clip coupon to the 
editorial address on page 3 and wait... 
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‘2040: Our World In The 
Future,’ by Michael Allaby, il- 
lustrated by Roy Bentley, pub- 
lished by Gollancz. £6.95. Hard- 
back. 

In 2040, Michael Allaby paints a 
picture of how our world may 
change as we move into the next 
century. The assortment of predic- 
tion is based on the educated 
guesses of scientists and other 
experts in the respective fields 
covered. Aimed at ‘Children and 
Young Adults’, to quote the pub- 
lisher, 2040 covers not only the 
obvious targets for futurology — 
space travel, war and alien en- 
counters — but also devotes 
chapters to work, sport, food and 
population, money, school, the 
sea bed and the natural world. 

The ideas explored in the book 
are put simply and clearly. Roy 
Bentley's line drawings punctuate 
the text with tongue-in-cheek il- 
lustrations of what the future 
holds for us all. If the predictions 
are correct, I’m relieved to read 
that | won't have to learn Arabic or 
Japanese after all to com- 
municate with the new economic 
empires — it is ‘inevitable that in 
the twenty-first century English 
will be spoken everywhere.’ | was 
also pleased to read that inflation 
as we know it will soon be a thing 
of the past (1 hope Mr Gollancz has 
had the foresight to send a copy of 
the book with this section under- 
lined to the Government). 

| tried to dip into 2040 here and 
there to get a flavour of the 
author's style and the book’s con- 
tents, but | found it so readable 
that it was difficult not to travel 
swiftly from cover to cover at the 
first sitting. 

The text draws the interested 
reader in. 2040 not only gives the 
young reader an_ entertaining 
glimpse into the future, but also 
summarises the status quo and in 
some cases how the status quo 
came to be. IG 


‘The Glamour’ by Chris Priest. 
Published by Jonathan Cape at 
£8.50. Hardback. 
Richard Grey awakes in hospital 
with amnesia after a car-bomb 
explosion. He can remember until 
a few weeks before the accident, 
his life as a news cameraman, but 
then only blankness. From out of 
the blank time comes Sue Kewley, 
his girlfriend from the lost weeks, 
and gradually he remembers — or 
does he? Where does Sue’s mys- 
terious ex-boyfriend come in? 

In The Glamour Priest exam- 
ines that old SF standby, invisibili- 
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ty, in a totally new light: people 
that the rest of us overlook, never 
notice, fail to see: and for which 
Priest offers an entirely credible 
scientific explanation. But which 
parts of the book are ‘true’ or not, 
which of the different expla- 
nations given for the different sets 
of events is ‘correct’ is for the 
reader to decide. Chris Priest is a 
very talented writer, and for those 
who like their fiction thought- 
provoking and firmly rooted in the 
real world, The G/amour will prove 
a treat. NG 


‘Jitterbug Perfume’ by Tom 
Robbins. Published by Bantam. 
Hard covers. 
| loved this. | really didn't think | 
would. | wasn’t wild about the 
cover and the publicity bumf 
which accompanied it was over- 
kill about how marvellous it was. 
(It is actually wrong in places as 
well — do the writers of these and 
other blurbs ever read the book?) 
Basically the book is a love 
story, but not at all in the Barbara 
Cartland mould (lest that put you 
off reading it). It also concerns 
ancient gods — and let's hear it for 
Pan, folks — and the quest for 
eternal life. If nothing else you'll 
have a marvellous excuse for 
taking baths after reading this 
one. 


Into the story, which opens in 
the forests of ancient Bohemia, 
wander such diverse characters 
as Albert Einstein and Mary Quant 
as well as the aforementioned 
Pan. 

| liked Robbins’ style too. His 
touch is light and humorous, with 
a few lovely puns thrown in for 
good measure. 


Well worth reading. WG 


‘Battlefield Earth’ by L Ron Hub- 
bard. Published by New Era at 
£2.95. 

Way back in the Golden Age of 


Science Fiction, when most 
Space Voyager readers’ parents 
had not met yet, L Ron Hubbard 
was one of the biggest names in 
the world of SF. He wrote books 
which, at that time, were the most 
popular — and talked about — of 
their day. This is his first SF 
publication in over thirty years. 
And it is big — over eight hundred 
pages long! — very exciting, and 
funny into the bargain. In the Year 


3000 the Earth is owned by the 
Psychlos, nine-foot tall purple 
aliens; Mankind is an endangered 
species... but Terl (the nastiest of 
the Psychlos) kidnaps a young 
human named Jonny Goodboy 
Tyler, and educates him in order to 
get Jonny and the humans to do 
some illicit gold-mining. Needless 
to say, this was an unwise move, 
and the fight for ownership of the 
Earth escalates across the uni- 
verse. If you want excitement, 
zap-pow! sound effects, and a 
book that will keep you turning 
the pages (and pages and pages) 
then this is the one for you. NG 


‘Crewel Lye’ by Piers Anthony. 
Published by Orbit at £2.50. 
Soft covers. 

After a brief pause, during which 
we were treated to the start of a 
comparatively straight SF series, 
Piers Anthony is back on the rails 
with what he seems to do best — 
that is, writing Xanth novels. 

For anyone unfamiliar with the 
series, Xanth is the magical land 
bordering Mundania (‘our’ world) 
in which food — and just about 
anything else — grows on trees. 
Creatures come in many odd 
forms (several of them speak), and 
every person has a magic talent. 
This brings us to Jordan, ghost of 
400 years at Castle Roogna, and 
the hero of the story. Jordan has — 
or had, in life — the talent of 
regeneration. Healing. Just as 
well, considering his chosen pro- 


fession is that of barbarian adven- 
turer — a risky business in a world 
inhabited by dragons, griffins and 
the like. 

Jordan relates the story of his 
life to Ivy, the five year old prin- 
cess at the castle, and of how he 
was finally destroyed by a 
woman's cruel lie, only to find true 
love after death. 

Crewel Lye is the eighth book 
in the Xanth series, and the ninth, 
to be called Go/em in the Gears is 
already in the offing. As with 
previous Piers Anthony books, | 
found this rather verbose in parts, 
but always readable. The charac- 
ters were also pleasantly less 
argumentative than they have 
been, and hopefully the series will 
continue on its pun-filled path 
through Xanth and the Mundane 
best-sellers lists. CR 


‘Come, Hunt An Earthman’ by 
Philip E High. Published by 
Hamlyn at £1.75. Soft covers. 

| liked this much more. Not only 
were the earthmen heroes, as 
promised in the Venture series 
publicity but there was much 
more to the story, better charac- 
ters, more believable aliens and all 
round a much better plot, with a 
nice finale. And of course this time 
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the title doesn’t give it all away! 
The story concerns an earth 
which has been turned into a 
hunting ground for aliens — with 
humans as the prey — and the 
humans’ attempts to fight back. 
The aliens are as nasty and 
unfeeling as one could wish, and 
mankind satisfyingly smart, which 
does the old ego good! It’s all a bit 
like war-time propaganda in that. 
In all, it is the sort of action/ 
adventure SF which | know Rog 
favours and which also finds 
favour with many other fans, but it 
isn't the sort of mindless stuff 
which sometimes gets served up 
masquerading as SF. 


‘HP Lovecraft Omnibus 1. At the 
Mountains of Madness’ by HP 
Lovecraft. Published by 
Granada at £2.50. Soft covers. 
Patience, they say, is a virtue. 
When reading the works of How- 
ard Phillips Lovecraft it can some- 
times prove a necessity. HPL was 
a true master of the macabre. His 
tales of the eldritch horrors of the 
Cthulhu mythos are in the true 
‘gothic’ tradition of Poe and 
Dunsany, who inspired Love- 
craft's earliest writings. 

This, the first Lovecraft om- 
nibus from Granada, features two 
of his longest and most famous 
stories: At the Mountains of Mad- 
ness and The Case of Charles 
Dexter Ward, and it can be hoped 
that later volumes will maintain 
the high standard of this first. 


H.P LOVECRAFT 
OMNIBUS 1 

AT THE 
MOUNTAINS 
OFMADNESS . 


At last, through Granada, the 
minds of the general public may 
be assailed by the dark tales of 
one of this century’s greatest 
horror authors without having to 
resort to specialist bookshops — 
‘ware ye the lurking terror on the 
shelves of WH Smiths. If you like 
your horror fast-spaced and 
bloody, | suggest you stick to 
Dennis Wheatley. If, however, you 
have the time and the inclination 


to let your mind absorb the true 
lingering terror that the Cthulhu 
Mythos offers, buy this book. 
Incidentally, if Granada want 
ideas for their next Lovecraft Om- 
nibus, | haven't read The Shadow 
over Innsmouth and The Dunwich 
Horror yet. CR 


‘The Anubis Gates’ by Tim 
Powers. Published by Chatto at 
£9.95. Hardback. £3.95 Soft 
covers. 

Time again is the theme of this 
book, which recently won the 
Philip K Dick Memorial Award, but 
this time it is not those who have 
attained the secret of eternal life, 
rather one poor and at the begin- 
ning of the story confused scholar 
who finds himself tangled up in 
time, jumping from one time to 
another, pursued and pursuing the 
baddies. 


More ancient gods are fea- 
tured, this time it is the Egyptians 
who get the look-in, as magic 
creates the time gate of the title 
and much more, including little 
(not green) men of murderous 
intent. 

One quibble, though | enjoyed 
this book, the type used for italics 
was a sort of gothic, and it was 
hard to distinguish it from the 
body (or main) type, so that the 
eye skidded to a halt every time it 
went past an italicised word, 
producing a sort of hiccup in the 
flow of words from eye to brain. 

The book was into plus points 
from the first few words, by the 
way, as far as | was concerned — it 
opened with a quote which I've 
remembered and loved since my 
schooldays and it appeared in one 
of those anthology-things. Ever 
since I've been trying to track 
down its source. Et Voila — here it 
was! Thanks after x years, Mr 
Powers! WG 


‘Swamp!’ by Peter Tremayne. 
Published by Sphere at £1.95 
Soft covers. 

Peter Tremayne is something of 
an enigma. In reality, he is Peter 
Berresford Ellis, noted Celtic 
authority and author of the stan- 
dard history of the Cornish 
language but, by night he trans- 
mutes into Peter Tremayne, hor- 
ror author. That is no bad thing — 
he brings to the writing of fantasy 
pot-boilers the detail and dedi- 
cation he has learnt in the non- 
fiction field and two of his series 
have won him much deserved 
acclaim — the Dracula books that 
return to Stoker's roots and 
answer the questions that 
Irishman never considered and 
the Lan-Kern fantasies, set in a 
post-holocaust Britain that has 
reverted to Celtic tribalism. How- 
ever, his horror novels from 
Sphere are not his best work 
(though The Morgow Rises! is 
memorable) and Swamp! is about 
par for the course: giant reptilian 
‘from the very dawn of time’ 
roams the Florida Everglades in a 
frenzy of flesh eating. Tremayne’s 
skill lies in his vivid portrayal of 
the mangrove swamps, his 
scrupulous skill in effortlessly 
presenting a history of the bayous 
and his fine act of juggling various 
combinations of people with con- 
vincing reasons for disturbing the 
beast’s domain. The final hur- 
ticane is just so much overkill 
though and (as always) he is badly 
let down by Sphere’s schlocky 
cover which presents the book as 
some sort of voodoo shocker. 
Pass this one by (unless you're a 
rabid horror fan) but do search out 
his Lan-Kern classics. DR 


‘On A Pale Horse’ by Piers 
Anthony. Published by Granada. 
£2.50, softback. 

About three years ago Piers 
Anthony began two _ five-book 
series, the first volume of each of 
which has just seen print over 
here. The Bio of a space Tyrant 
series is well-nigh unreadable; 
however the /ncarnations of Im- 
mortality series, of which On A 
Pale Horse is the starter is very 
promising indeed. It is set in a 
parallel world in which magic and 
science have gone side by side: 
Zane, one of life’s losers becomes 
the incarnation of Death, com- 
plete with scythe, pale horse 
(often a pale car), skull-face and 
all. It is his job to take those souls 
that are in the balance — neither 
slated for Heaven nor Hell, end 


their lives and decide where to 
send them. 

Already weighed down with 
guilt by the mercy-killing of his 
mother, Zane finds it difficult to 
reconcile himself to being Death. 
And the fact that Satan Himself 
(who wages massive advertising 
campaigns on Earth extolling the 
merits of Hell) has his own plans 
for Zane make things more dif- 
ficult still. It’s fun to read, en- 
joyable and offbeat; it also man- 
ages to tackle some very serious 
questions about the nature of 
death as it affects individuals, ina 
way that is both thoughtful and 
palatable. Recommended. NG 


‘The Long Night’ by Poul 
Anderson. Published by Sphere 
at £2.50. Soft covers. 
It wasn't till the end of the first 
short story that | realised that this 
was a collection of short stories. 
There’s nothing on the cover or in 
the blurb to suggest same, and 
though there is an index, well, that 
could easily be a chapter index. 

So, there | was, settled in for a 
long read of what seemed to be 
quite an interesting tale when 
suddenly it was all over. Just as 
you get used to one set of charac- 
ters you meet a whole lot more 
and end up lost in time and space 
and losing track. 

| know | keep harping on about 


Sphere Scisnce Fiction 


- POUL ANDERSON 


Hugo and Nebula Award-winning author 


THE LONG 


this losing track of who, what, 
when and where, but these are 
the basics of storytelling, both fact 
— as was drummed into me at 
journalism school, and surely of 
fiction. | mean, how on earth — or 
anywhere — can an author expect 
to keep a reader's full attention if 
that reader can’t follow the story, 
with ease? 

| know Poul Anderson has won 
both Hugo and Nebula awards (|f | 
didn’t the book cover would have 
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told me) but! still lost my way. 
These stories are part of a 
bigger whole of the Anderson 
universe and there is a time-chart 
at the back to explain that (which | 
didn’t find until the end, so it didn’t 
help much). By then | wasn’t much 
interested in where these stories 
fitted in, time-wise, and I've for- 
gotten most of what they were 
about already. Hey ho. WG 


‘V — East Coast Crisis’ by How- 
ard Weinstein and A C Crispin. 
Published by New English Li- 
brary at £2.20. Soft covers. 

This is what was happening on the 
other side of America while we 
watched V — in other words, some 
of the characters from the TV 
series pop up towards the end as 
the resistance groups make con- 
tact with each other, though the 
focus is on the ‘White Christmas’ 
East Coast Group. 

Many of the characters fea- 
tured are similar to those from the 
TV series — is that because it is 
likely that the same sort of people 
will always find themselves form- 
ing resistance groups (especially, 
let it be noted with care by 
invaders of any sort, journalists... 
Will Space Voyager become the 
leading light of the resistance 
movement?) or because the 
authors couldn't think of anyone 
new. | don't know. 

However for fans of the series 
the mixture is much as before and 
for that reason if no other it will be 
popular with them. Itis an amiable 
SF adventure story, and even 
without the TV series, I've read 
many worse. 

The series of books will con- 
tinue with the Pursuit of Diana, 
promised soon, and _ the 
possibilities are presumably end- 
less — after all, what were we 
doing back here in Britain. Per- 
haps (see above) we at Space 
Voyager should write that one! 

WG 


‘Nightrider’ by David Mace. Pub- 
lished by Granada at £1.95. Soft 
covers. 
After I'd got into this book by a 
few pages | did two things. | 
turned back to stare with my 
eyebrows elevated at the cover 
and | was overwashed by a sense 
of Deja Vu (or rather deja read). 
Item one, the book is set on an 
all-black ship. This is emphasised 
several times throughout the 
book, yet Chris Foss’s cover il- 
lustration ship is black, red and 
blue, attractive though it may be. 
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Item two, a computer goes loco 


and tries to kill everyone aboard... 


An independently thinking ship's 
computer... Hmmm. 

| also felt that maybe the 
author had done his technical 
research on how to fly a spaceship 


_DAVIDMACE 


 JAMISSION OF IMPLACABLE TERROR 
NIGHTRIDER 
0A MACHINE DP IRRESISTIBLE POWER 


and wanted us all to know he had 
done it — for we were treated to 
great wodges of manoeuvring 
baffle-gab, which should have all 
been blue-penciled somewhere — 
after all, when driving a car we say 
‘turn left’ not ‘pray look in your 
mirror, depress signal switch and 
indicate left turn, reduce speed, 
assess speed, brake slightly etc 
etc etc... ZZZZZZZZZZ WG 


‘We All Died At Breakaway 
Station’ by Richard C Meredith. 
Published by Hamlyn at £1.95. 
Soft covers. 

The first thing to be said about this 
book is that the title does rather 
give the plot away, so I’m not 
giving anything away by saving 
that they all do die at Breakaway 
station. Mind you quite a few of 
them have died before and been 
patched up with plastic and stain- 
less steel and thrown back into 
this war which humanity is fight- 
ing with some race with detach- 
able stomachs called the Jillies. 


Hmmm. Yes well. The publicity 
bumf which accompanies the 


launch of this series called Ven- 
ture SF promises a return to the 
sort of stories from a time ‘when 
humans were heroes, androids 
didn’t have social hang-ups and 
the only good alien was a dead 
one...’ Well, | suppose that this is 
a sort of cowboys-in-space book 
with, | felt, cardboard-ish sort of 
characters, sort-of-heroism and- 
sort-of-self-sacrifice. 

Mind you, if you do yearn for 
these old-style SF stories then this 
will be right up your street. The 
series, of which this is number one 
— is being edited by our own Rog 
Peyton with Rod Milner — and is, 
right down to the old-fashioned 
cover design, an attempt to evoke 
those good old — or bad old, 
depending on your outlook — days. 
It wasn’t my cup of tea but then 
that style of SF never was — and 
thank heavens we don't all like the 
same books. 

Rog... are you still speaking to 
me...Rog...Rog...? WG 


‘Damiano’ and ‘Damiano’s Lute’ 
by R A MacAvoy. Both publish- 
ed by Bantam at £1.95. Soft 
covers. 

I'll review these both at once 
because for some reason I've 
received not only the British 
edition of the first but the 
American publications of the first 
and second parts of this fantasy 
trilogy all together, and without 
further ado I'll say I’m looking 
forward to the finale which comes 
later this year as Raphael, due out 
in September. 


The story so far is of a young 
witch of Renaissance times and 
his life after his city is robbed. For 
friends he has a small fierce dog 
who can talk and an Archangel, 
Raphael, who is also his music 
teacher. 

It sounds silly, | realise, but it is 
a lovely tale, and the end of the 
second book especially leaves me 


with a lump in my throat (I get a 
bit soppy at times...) 

Interwoven with the fabric of 
Damiano’s life is the background 
of the Europe of those times — 
replete with the Plague and war, 
plus the power of religion. 

Only one quibble, and it is one 
regular readers will be familiar 
with — why is it a trilogy? One fat 
book or maybe two chunky ones 
would have been better — each 
book is only 240-250 pages — or 
am | a lone voice moaning in the 
wilderness on this? WG 


‘The Wanderground’ by Sally 
Miller Gearhart. Published by 
The Women’s Press at £1.95. 
Soft covers. 

SF and fantasy writing can be a 
wonderful vehicle for saying 
something, for examining dif- 
ferent cultures, different morals or 
outlook and provided that it isn't 
rammed down the reader's throat 
that’s fine. You can enjoy the story 
and are still entitled to say ‘pass’ 
on the message if you want. 

However this tome really 
rammed the _ lesbian-is-best 
outlook down my throat from 
page two, and | will not tolerate 
that. When a novel is a thinly 
disguised diatribe on anything it 
goes in just one direction — out of 
the window. 

If Ms Gearhart wants to convey 
her convictions let her by all 
means and | will defend her right 
to so do, but | will also defend my 
right to know I'm reading them 
and not a novel. 

The pity of this new imprint — 
The Women’s Press — is that they 
have missed the point. I've now 
read all four of their first books 
and haven't got excited about one. 

Their flaw is in their basic 
criterium for selection. Any book 
should be published only because 
it is good. Not because it has been 
written by a woman. The gender 
of the author should make not a 
ha‘pennarth of difference to pub- 
lisher or reader — and that is true 
liberation. 

It is a step backwards when 
you have a separate publisher for 
women’s books. WG 


‘The Dragon Waiting’ by John M 
Ford. Published by Corgi at 
£3.50. Paperback. 

This is an historical novel set in a 
past that our world never had: a 
world in which Christianity never 
achieved pre-eminence among 
Western religions; a world in 
which vampires roam for real; a 
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world in which magic and ma- 
gicians exist. In this world a young 
woman doctor, a Welsh magician, 
an heir to the Byzantine Empire, 
Richard Ill, spies, killers, charac- 
ters historical, imaginary or both 
meet, collude, fight, love and die. 
A magical, magnificent book 
which won (deservedly) last years’ 
World Fantasy Award. It is rare 
that one gets to read something 
that is both entertaining and in- 
tellectually stimulating; this book 
is both, and a great deal more. NG 


‘Devil World’ by Gordon Eklund. 
Published by Bantam. Soft cov- 
ers. 
This is a Star Trek spin-off fiction 
story, and if it sounds familiar to 
Trekkies, well, it should, because 
it was first published in1979 and 
has now undergone a second 
printing, and appears replete with 
anew cover. 

| didn’t think much of this story 
six years ago, and I've not 
changed my opinion since. Like 
most of the Star Trek fiction it has 
never really grasped the charac- 
ters, so that it always feels that 


the author has thought of this 
really neat SF story and then 
forced the 7rek characters to fit it, 
rather than vice versa. You gotta 
stick with the format lads and 
lasses. However very little of this 
fill-in fiction, amateur or pro- 
fessional, seems to grasp that. 


‘WARE ABE DE VOTAGES OF Bee STARSENP ENTERPITSE, 


DEVIL 


PERT AWARE WIRINS AUDI. 


tf 4 

(Mind you some TV Star Trek 
didn’t fit either. . .) 

| suppose, though, looking 
through some of the like books on 
my book shelf this is probably a bit 
nearer the mark than some which 
seem to have gotinto print. WG 


‘Out of the Cradle’ by William K 
Hartmann, Ron Miller and 
Pamela Lee. Published by Work- 
man Publishing, New York at 
$19.95 hardback, $11.95 soft 
covers. 

It was in 1981 that William 
Hartmann and Ron Miller's The 
Grand Tour was published. Out of 
the Cradle is really a sequel to this, 
with the intention of showing 
what Man will do when he gets 
out into the strange other worlds 
of our Solar System. Measuring 
8x10 inches in horizontal format, 
it looks a small volume — but its 
190 pages are packed with fore- 
casts for the future, and it is a 
must for space-art fans. 

Hartmann — an astronomer and 
NASA consultant — has written 
the text and also contributed a 
number of the illustrations. His 
writing is authoritative without 
being too technical; his work as an 
artist is improving, though his 
paintings do sometimes still have 
a slightly ‘primitive’ appearance. 
In general, though, the style of all 
three artists is remarkably similar 
and afficionados can have fun 


trying to identify the artist without 
reading the credit. By far the 
largest number of illustrations are 
by Pamela Lee, a new artist on the 
scene, and | am most impressed 
by her very clean style (which | 
suspect uses acrylic paint) and 
imaginative treatments. Ron Mill- 
er’s work has been well known for 
a number of years, and is of the 
high standard we have come to 
expect. 

From solar power stations in 
Earth-orbit, through bases on 
Mars to searches for Life on 
Europa or Titan, this is definitely a 
book to inspire our impulse to 


explore beyond earth. As 
Tsiolkovsky said ‘... one cannot 
live in the cradle forever.’ DH 


Reviewers this issue: 


NG Neil Gaiman 

IG lan Graham 

WG Wendy Graham 
DH David Hardy 

DR Dave Reeder 

CR Chris Richmond 


DON'T BE AN 
ALIEN! 
ADVERTISE IN 
SPACE VOYAGER 
— PHONE BECCY 
on 01-437 0699 


SHOPS 


ODYSSEY 7 


Manchester University Precincts 
Oxford Road, Manchester 
Open Mon-Sat 9.30-5.30 

Tel: 061 273 6666 


The North’s leading Science Fiction, 


Comic, TV & Film Shop. We stock 


Magazines, Stills, 
T-Shirts & 


Books, Comics, 

Soundtracks Posters, 

Games. 

Clean modern premises. Sales area 

over 1000 square feet. Access to 

precinct via escalator under Phoenix at 
Booth Street traffic lights. 


FOR SALE 


SPACE SHUTTLE 


6ft by 4ft 
Modelled in glass fibre. Finished superb detail. 
Weight approx 1 Olbs. Made to order 


MLR. ELITE 


SAE 11A HILLVIEW AVENUE, HORNCHURCH, 
ESSEX RM11 2DJ, ENGLAND Tel for enquiries 
(0277) 364629 or (04024) 48445 


OFFICIAL NASA PUBLICATIONS 
Send SAE for Lists of Official 
NASA Publications 
SPACE SHUTTLE BADGE (Stick on) 
ONLY £1.00 
Send money to address below: 

R. A. Coleman, 800 Forest Avenue, Apt 15C, 
Westfield, New Jersey, 07090 USA. 


AMERICAN AND BRITISH COMICS 


S.F. horror and general film magazines 
and other related material. S.A.E. for list, 


Comic Bureau, 19 Kestrel 
Close, Ferndown, Wimbourne 
Dorset, BH22 STW. 


Doctor Who annual paperback, 
toys etc for sale. Many rare and 
unusual items. Also complete col- 
lections purchased. S.A.E. for full 
list. Robert McCarthy, 35 Clickett 
Hill, Basildon, Essex SS14 1NP. 


STAR WARES 


SHOPS 


DOCTOR WHO 


The widest selection of British and American 
merchandise available anywhere. Worldwide 
subscription service for paperbacks and 


hardbacks. US Dollars accepted. Send first class 
stamp for latest catalogue: 
JOHN FITTON MAGAZINES, COMICS & BOOKS 
1 Orchard Way, Hensall, Near Goole, 
North Humberside (0977) 661048 


CLUBS 


THE BRITISH SCIENCE FICTION ASSOCIATION 


Interested in Science Fiction? The BSFA 
publishes: A Critical Journal, Newsletter, 
Reviews Magazine, Writers’ Forum — 20 
publications for £7. Annual membership, 
or send for application form and details 
to: BSFA (Dept V), 18 Gordon Terrace, 
Blantyre G72 9NA, Scotland. 


WANTED 


WANTED 


Very early Cinefex (2, 3, 8), col- 
American Comics. We specialize lector prepared to pay for good 
in buying old & rare american condition copies. Neil O'Keefe, 189 
comics in good condition. Send us Wilson Avenue, Brighton, Sussex. 


your lists for a quick reply to 10 
Robinson Close, Covingham, Swin- 
don, Wilts. SN3 5EE. 


CLUBS 


Science Fiction illustrations. Send 
address and 17p stamp for details 
to Roger Waring, Robots and Ray- 
guns, 48 Woodbreda Drive, Belfast 
BT8 4HZ. 


Paraphysics Journal (Russian Tran- 
slation) Psychotronics, Kirliano- 
graphy, Heliphonic Music, Tele- 
kinetics, Computer Software. S.A.E. 
4”"x9"”. Paralab, Downton, 
Wiltshire. 


PUT YOUR 
SALES INTO 
ORBIT! 
ADVERTISE IN 


SPACE 
VOYAGER. 
PHONE BECCY 
on 01-437 0699 


TAS members atj 
SOL 1117. Photo 
W. Graham. 


SF Poll 

The Merseyside SF modelling group recently 
held a poll of members to see who were their 
favourite this and thats. Results were 
Favourite SF Male — 1 Harrison Ford, 2 Tom 
Baker, 3 Colin Baker, and 4 Peter Davison. 
Favourite SF female: Joint first Carrie Fisher, 
Nicola Bryant and Sigourney Weaver. 

Favourite TV programme: (British) 1 Dr 
Who, 2 Captain Scarlet, and 3 Blake's 7. 
(American) 1 Star Trek, 2 Twilight Zone and 3 
Outer Limits. 

Favourite SF book: 1 Dr Who; Highlanders, 
2 Do Androids Dream, 3 2001. 

As another item of interest the club 
researched the consumption of drinks at one 
convention, Albacon 84, with the results 
shown below. Convention organisers using 
new hotels might find these figures useful in 
convincing doubting hotel managers of the 
need for increased cellar orders (The Adelphi 
ran out of real ale during Sol 111)... 


Real Ale 1,200 pints 
Beer 800 pints 
Lager 1,500 pints 
Cider 350 pints 
Coke, Lemonade etc 1,150 pints 
Orange (fizzy) 200 pints 
Orange squash 1,600 pints 
Fresh orange juice 1,100 pints 
Whisky 8 bottles 
Vodka 7 bottles 
Gin 5 bottles 
V Club 


V fans might be interested to know that Frank 
Ashmore — Martin — has a fan club, the Friends 
of Frank Ashmore. The organisers wrote to 
Space Voyager to tell us that the dues are $12 
for out of the USA members and details can be 
obtained from Barbara Fisher-Liltz, at 8601-A 
West Cernak Road, North Riverside, Illinois, 
USA. Zip code, 60546. 
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TAS-Busters 

TAS — the Trekkie Assassination Squad is 
claiming flattery and the record for the only 
club in fandom with two fan clubs of its own 
with the appearance of some of the Bristol 
Star Fleet Registry folk at the Sol 111 
convention in TAS-Buster T shirts. 

The other ‘fan’ club is TASAS (Trekkie 
Assassination Squad Assassination Squad). 

Next TAS-Busters (sorry) BSFR meeting 
will be on July 16 at 8 pm in the private 
function room above the Assize Courts Pub in 
Small Street, Bristol. 

New Model Club 

Space Voyager model reviewer Bob Wooder is 
starting a modelling club in Liverpool. The 
club, to be called the Liver Science Fiction 
Modelling Club will be holding its first meeting 
on July 20, at the Lodge Lane East Residents’ 
Association building, Fern Grove, Liverpool 8. 

Every meeting there will be displays and 
club competitions. The competition classes 
are, 1) Figures, 2) Models, any scale, 3) 
Commercial Kits, 4) Dioramas, 5) Costumes/ 
Weapons, 6) Painting, Drawing, Photograph. 
Members will be invited to bring along partly 
completed models and costumes. Tea and 
coffee will be available. 

Hopefully there will be slide shows and 
space war and RP games in the near future. 
Competition winners will be awarded 
certificates and invited to enter their winning 
model in a modeller of the year competition. 

Membership fees are £3.50 adults; £2.00 
under 16; £5.00 twin membership (ie — 
husband and wife, girl and boyfriend). The first 
meeting is on July 20. Meetings for the rest of 
the year are — August 10, September 21, 
October 19, November 23, December 21. 
Anyone interested should write to LSFMC. 

C/O R Wooder 

21 Hartington Road 
Liverpool 

L8 OSD 


Astronomy for all 

This issue will see the start of a major new 
series by our Consultant Editor, Patrick Moore. 
Each issue from now on Patrick will be 
examining in detail one constellation in the 
sky above us, telling us exactly how to locate 
and identify it, and telling all about each 
constituent star or galaxy. Over the issues this 
will build into a complete course in 
Astronomy, starting with the constellation just 
about everyone knows, the Plough (or Great 
Bear). We'll be placing these in the centre 
spread so that you can locate them easily and 
each one will be illustrated with photos, 
artwork and diagrams, by Paul Doherty. 


Lunar Eclipses 

On October 28 there will be a good eclipse of 
the Moon, well visible from Britain. With this 
in mind Patrick Moore will be discussing 
eclipses in general, why they happen, what 
happens when they happen, and why scien- 
tists find them useful. 


Record-holding alien 
It is perhaps the best known item of Star Trek 
Trivia — who is the only actor to have played a 
Vulcan, a Romulan and a Klingon in Star Trek 
. answer, Mark Lenard. Mark has also been 
in Planet of the Apes, and lost his head in Buck 
Rogers in the 25th Century. |In other words 
he’s very seldom human — professionally that 
is. But personally he is a hard-working and 
thoughtful actor, who just seems to have 


found a niche wearing ears and other ap- 
pliances. 


Arthur C Clarke 

When it comes to great SF author lists, Arthur 
C has got to be right up there around the top of 
the list. For many the film 2007: A Space 
Odyssey and the book rank as all-time greats, 
and he has been in the news again with 2070: 
A New Odyssey. Neil Gaiman took the rare 
opportunity to meet and interview him when 
the author was in London recently. 


Neuromancer 

Talking of Neil Gaiman, he is (understandably) 
very smug that in issue 15 of Space Voyager 
in his review of William Gibson he said ‘Visual, 
realistic and likely: This ought to be a major 
Hugo and Nebula contender’. Well, the book 
not only contended for a Nebula, it won the 
Nebula for best SF novel of 1984. So, off went 
Neil again, with his notebook and pencil, to 
meet the author he tipped for the top. His 
meeting with the writer who he said was ‘a 
remarkably impressive new talent’ will be in 
Space Voyager 17. 


Plus... 
Plus of course all the regular features ... 
Databank, For Your Information, Night Sky, 
Viewscreen, Shuttle Update, Communica- 
tions Bank, Read Out, Product Reviews and 
Databank Extra, and probably a whole lot 
more will be on sale as Space Voyager 17 on 
September 13. 

If you have any problems getting your copy 
of Space Voyager, let us know and we'll try to 
sort it out. 


THE 
BIGGEST 
SCIENCE 
FICTION 
BOOK 
EVER 
WRITTEN 


PAPERBACK! 


Battlefield Larth 
bye. Ron Hubbard. 


“Pure science fiction . . . 430,000 
words written by a super writer 
of the Golden Age of Science 
This has Fiction . . . will be talked about 
for a decade . .. wonderful 
adventure . . . great characters 
...amasterpiece!” A.E.Van Vogt 


“|. a superlative storyteller with 
a total mastery of plot and 
pacing... if you like Heinlein, 
you'll like Hubbard... 
everything: suspense, pathos, 
politics, war, humour, 
diplomacy and intergalactic 
finance... SF's new, larger 
audience is about to discover 
an old master”. Publisher's Weekly . .a swift moving adventure 
story ... first class .. the alien 


“Hubbard's new saga... is Psychlos are astonishingly 


engrossing.” 
Evening Standard — London 


“Hubbard's mastery of ‘edge of 
your seat’ plotting makes it 
almost impossible to put 


convincing — especially the 
nefarious security chief, Terl, 
whose manouvres to outwit the 
bureaucracy of Inter-Galactic 
Mining and his home 
government are worthy of 


‘Simple ignition . . . marvellous detonation. 
A powerful array.’ The Times 


TOP 
SCIENCE FICTION 


The Authors’ Choice 


25 short stories selected and introduced 
by the authors themselves 


Edited by JOSH PACHTER 


Including... 
ARTHUR C CLARKE ROBERT SILVERBERG 
ISAAC ASIMOV FRITZ LEIBER RAY BRADBURY 
ANNE McCAFFREY FREDERIK POHL 


and many more... £2.95 


in your bookshop NOW or direct from 
Marketing Dept Ref (SV) 
]M Dent 
33 Welbeck Street 


down...” British Fantasy Newsletter Gogol.” The Observer 


£2.95 IN ALL BOOKSHOPS 


London WIM 8LX 
please include 35p p&p per copy 


! 
Get yours today! DENT 


A model worth makin 
is a model worth exhibiting 


As a reader of this magazine you are also cups, medals and awards to be won in classes to suit your 
probably a talented model maker. Let others see your model. 
model on show at the 1986 Model Engineer Exhibition. 
Finish off the model you are making now or build another 
especially for the tens of thousands of visitors to enjoy. 
Don't forget every entrant receives one season 
pass and one free ticket to the exhibition, and there are 


Foryourapplication form and fully detailed 
information write or phone Argus Specialist Exhibitions Ltd., 
Wolsey House, Wolsey Road, Hemel Hempstead, Herts. HP2 4SS. } 
The date for your diary: 


Tel: (0442) 41221. 
Put your name forward NOW. 5-11 sanuary 1986-wembiey. 1986 


MODEL ENGINEER EXHIBITION f 


(MAIL ORDER 
ONLY) 


Quest Books 


PLEASE MENTION 


VOYAGER 


WHEN REPLYING 
TO ADVERTISEMENTS 


SPECIALISTS IN FANTASY FICTION, BRITISH 
FOLKLORE (inc. DRAGONS, FAIRIES & 
ARTHURIAN LEGEND), ANCIENT MONUMENTS 
& RUINS (inc. CASTLES, CHURCHES & 
ABBEYS), EARTH MYSTERIES (inc. LEY LINES, 
DOWSING & GHOSTS). 
FOR FREE BOOK LIST SEND S.A.E. 
TO:- QUEST BOOKS. (SV), 

71% EASTWORTH ROAD, 

CHERTSEY, SURREY, KT16 8DJ. 


Kindly mention SPACE VOYAGER when replying to advertisements. 


